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THE GULBENKIAN EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 
1960 


AT a time when there are already far too many conferences and 
meetings absorbing the time and attention of far too many people, 
some explanation is due to readers of Universities Quarterly for 
giving over this issue almost entirely to an account of the first 
Gulbenkian Educational Discussion. 

In 1960, the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation generously 
agreed to support an annual meeting, organized by Universities 
Quarterly, which would examine and discuss some piece of current 
social planning within the field of further education before it is 
too late, before ideas and plans have hardened irrevocably into fact. 
It seemed possible that such a gathering of disinterested Top People, 
if it were small enough and sufficiently informed to give rise to 
genuine discussion, might make a modest but measurable impact; 
for normally the latter stages of an emerging project tend to be 
confined to meetings of specialists and initiates. Such, at any rate, 
was the proposal, and accordingly Universities Quarterly invited 
twenty people to Cumberland Lodge for a week-end in November 
1960, to discuss the question ‘More and Larger Universities?’ 

Considered simply as a discussion meeting, the occasion was a 
remarkable and perhaps even an unexpected success. When Sir 
Charles Morris remarked, not long after the meeting had begun, 
that ‘I think we all seem to be very pleased with each other’, he was 
testifying to the intellectual sympathy and excitement that every- 
one very quickly seemed conscious of sharing (and which he, as 
Chairman, did so much to sustain). The high quality of discussion 
was undoubtedly due to the calibre and variety of the people present; 
but it was also due to the cogency with which the five discussion- 
sessions were introduced: by Lord Hailsham, introducing the session 
on ‘New and Larger Universities?’; by Mr. John Fulton, discussing 
the problem of starting a new university in Brighton; by Lord James 
on ‘The New Student’; by Dr. F. A. Vick on ‘Specialization and the 
Curriculum’; and by Professor N. F. Mott, discussing what should 
be the balance between research and teaching responsibilities. 

It is far too soon, of course, to attempt to measure the modest 
impact which this meeting has had on the problems of creating new 
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universities and expanding old ones. But a measure of the practical 
success which the meeting achieved is that at least three projects 
seem to be emerging from the discussions. There is clearly a need 
for a service of information and advice about what the various 
universities and their departments (as well as the C.A.T.s and other 
institutions of further education) offer and require: how does the 
study of English or Physics, for example, differ from one university 
to another? what is the comparative status of the various general 
degrees? how do the syllabuses of the various Education Depart- 
ments differ? and so forth. The possibility of setting up some such 
service was promptly taken up by Dr. Michael Young and Mr. John 
Vaizey; and a Department of Higher Education, advised by Mr. 
Robert Tong, Registrar of Queen Mary College, London, is 
being established in the Advisory Centre for Education (14 
Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C.2). 

Then, if discussions about the responsibilities of university 
teachers towards their students is to mean much in the present 
contexts, we need a detailed study of who university teachers, and 
above all who the new generation of university teachers, are: where 
they come from, where they were educated, what are their assump- 
tions and social habits, and so on. As Mrs. Jean Floud insisted, ‘it 
is time that somebody applied themselves to what you might call 
the sociology of the university teaching profession, and particularly 
the change in their social antecedents’. Discussions are now taking 
place for just such a two-year study to be made. 

Thirdly, the meeting came back repeatedly to what was referred 
to, for want of a better term, as the ‘liberal arts college’ and to the 
importance of establishing an experimental college that might 
include a wide variety of general studies as well as specialist courses 
ranging from education and social work to technical studies. This 
would obviously be a large undertaking, but the possibility is now 
being discussed. In these and possibly other ways, the first 
Gulbenkian Educational Discussion was unusually productive. 

There remained, however, the question of how to write an account 
of the discussions which might communicate something of their 
liveliness. For reports of conferences make notoriously tedious read- 
ing. The solution attempted was to invite to the meeting four 
‘scribes’, each of them to be responsible for writing a personal 
account of one of the main sessions. Thus the reader of Universities 
Quarterly will learn about the meeting through the eyes of four’ 
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individuals who observed but did not take part in the discussions. 
And finally Sir Charles Morris has written his own Reflections. It is 
to be hoped that the report which follows does justice to the 
stimulating success of the week-end itself. 


PROGRAMME 


Friday, 25th November 


NEW AND LARGER UNIVERSITIES? 


Speaker: Lord Hailsham, Minister for Science 


Saturday, 26th November 


STARTING A NEW UNIVERSITY: THE CASE OF SUSSEX 


Introduced by Mr. J. S. Fulton, Principal, University 
College of Sussex 


THE NEW STUDENT 


Introduced by Lord James of Rusholme, High 
Master, Manchester Grammar School 


Sunday, 27th November 


SPECIALIZATION AND THE CURRICULUM 
Introduced by Dr. F. A. Vick, Director, Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment, Harwell 
THE BALANCE BETWEEN RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


Introduced by Professor N. F. Mott, F.R.S., 
Master, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
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NEW AND LARGER UNIVERSITIES? 


LorD HAILSHAM, the Minister for Science, opened the Conference: 


‘I understood that I was to talk about new and larger universities 
and I should like to begin by saying that I do account it a very great 
privilege to have been asked to address this very distinguished and 
well-assorted gathering, apparently upon their own subject. I do 
not claim to be an expert on this subject. Moreover I cannot claim 
to be speaking in any sense as a spokesman for my colleagues in 
the Government. If I were, I should have had to go through various 
processes of submitting a script to a number of Departments and this 
would have been both uncongenial and extremely difficult to do in 
the time. So what I say is a purely personal expression of opinion. 

‘I start from the premise that the constitutional position which is 
familiar to all of you was correctly stated by the Vice-Chancellors 
in 1946. I shall not attempt to get the exact words, but broadly 
speaking they recognized that the Government were responsible to 
the people for seeing that the country had an adequate system of 
university education, but not for providing that system, and this, I 
think, is a concise statement of the situation as it now exists and 
as I hope it will continue to exist. I start also from an historical 
basis. I think that it is clear to everybody that the universities of 
this country are in a very rapid state of transition, and I would 
therefore start on what I regard as fairly solid ground, to start, that 
is to say, with the Universities in the way that I can look back on 
them as they were when I was an undergraduate before 1939 (I 
think the generalizations would still be broadly speaking true). 
Looking back on it, I think the abiding characteristics of our 
university system as it then was were first of all the excellence -of 
some of the scholarship, which I think has always been for a very 
long time an academic tradition, but secondly the inadequacy of 
provision both in respect of numbers of universities available at all 
and in respect of places within those universities. Thirdly, I would 
say the narrowness of the range of courses taught in British and 
specifically in English universities was remarkable and would have 
been remarked upon by anybody who was familiar with universi- 
ties outside. 

‘One effect of the two last features, inadequacy in point of num- 
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bers of places and of institutions and the narrowness of the range 
of courses, has been the growth, especially in England, of a whole 
range of institutions of further education outside the university 
system altogether. This is indeed a characteristic of our system of 
further education which is very seldom appreciated even inside this 
country, and certainly not outside. Many of these institutions of 
course provide courses equal in standard to university courses in 
other countries; equally, many of them do not. We can all think of 
examples of rather specifically English institutions of further educa- 
tion, such as teacher training colleges, technical institutes, learned 
societies and professional institutions from the Inns of Court to the 
civil engineers. These various extra-mural institutions have 
mitigated the defects of our traditional system to an extent far 
greater than is generally realized and render, I think, inept many 
of the comparisons which are somewhat glibly made especially 
with the United States or the continent of Europe. But from one 
point of view, so far from mitigating, they have accentuated the 
defects. I think they have encouraged a certain element of built-in 
snobbery; they encouraged the universities to exclude or, if not 
actually exclude, to place below the salt many disciplines and 
studies which are rightly included on an equal footing in university 
studies in other countries. They prevented, to some extent at least, 
the cross-fertilization which can take place in an institution where 
practical and academic studies mix. I think they discouraged in 
universities the growth of new faculties simply because they were 
new. Moreover, inherent in the system was the fact that there grew 
up a two-tier system of further education which in many ways might 
have been satisfactory academically but which at least gave colour 
to the extremely dangerous heresies that some studies are more 
gentlemanly than others. This, of course, may well be the case but 
is certainly not general to the extent the gentlemen believed in this 
country. Above all, I would say, I hope without offence, that the 
very excellence of Oxford and Cambridge as they then were, and 
I do regard them as excellent in many ways above other institu- 
tions in all the world, exercised a baleful influence on the whole 
system, discouraged the formation of an adequate number of new 
institutions by attracting, no doubt, a predominance of private 
benefactions, which in my opinion they still do, and depreciating 
the achievements and limiting the growth at a healthy rate of 
university institutions locally placed to meet the demand. 
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‘I would admit at once that, stated by themselves, these reflec- 
tions are quite out of date today, although I think they have an 
abiding influence on the existing situation. Since 1945 it is true that 
universities have really undergone and are undergoing a radical 
transformation in numbers, very often in amenities, teaching and 
research facilities and in the range of studies. In less than twenty 
years undergraduate numbers have been doubled and they are 
about to double again if present plans go forward. For reasons 
which I will indicate, I doubt whether the plans will be adequate to 
meet the size of the probable demand. The plans I am talking about 
are the latest studies, which are in the range of 176,000 places by 
1970. But I would say the demand would certainly amount to 
200,000 places in 1970. In other words, if the plans are right they 
can be justified only by the need to maintain standards and by 
other limiting factors on the organic increase of highly specialized 
institutions, but not on the basis that supply of places in 1970 
would, under the plans, really equal the number of people capable 
of benefiting by courses of study of university standard and desir- 
ous of doing them. 

‘Before I enter into this, however, I would like to make a short 
digression to draw the attention of my audience to the extent to 
which the present shortage of university places distorts our educa- 
tion in point of quality as well as in point of quantity. When I 
first became Minister of Education quite a short while ago, I 
started with the belief that quality in education was _ all- 
important. I came ultimately to the conclusion, and I remain with 
the conclusion, that the thing which is damaging the quality of our 
education is its inadequacy in point of quantity, and I have been 
more or less continuously pre-occupied with this question since I 
became Minister of Education in 1957. Let me take a brief in- 
stance. One of the constant and justified complaints about our 
school education, for instance, is the degree of specialization en- 
tailed in doing ‘A’ level G.C.E. I think this is very largely agreed. 
I know that there are some people who condemn specialization 
altogether. I know that the Crowther Committee praised it to a very 
high degree, but I think that everybody is agreed that to some extent 
there is over-specialization. I must say I think it is manifest that one 
factor which creates the distortion is the excluding nature of the 
university entrance requirement. But what can universities do when 
they are besieged by a crowd of would-be entrants of suitable quality 
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and have no other means, apart from favouritism, to pick out the 
lucky winners except examination? I would think probably they 
could do quite a lot and I know many people are studying this 
subject, but that is a different story. But whatever they may do, the 
“quite a lot” would be a palliative only and not a radical cure so 
long as the demand so greatly exceeds the supply. 

‘Take again the question of the length of the undergraduate 
course. Between 1926 and 1930 I took the traditional four-year 
course, an Honour Mods. and Greats at Oxford. It could not, I 
think, have easily been shortened to three years and I think there 
is much opinion now in the universities to the effect that with many 
scientific subjects at least, and perhaps other subjects, a standard 
three-year course should be lengthened to four. But how can this 
be done honourably when so many promising students have to 
forgo a university course of any sort? 

‘Take the question of women’s education. Of course it is quite 
impossible to say, because the situation does not exist, at what level 
the demand would even itself out if an unlimited number of places 
were available; but certainly an unlimited number of places are not 
available in the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Could 
anyone justify a situation in which it was four times as difficult for 
a woman to enter a university as a man? Yet who would seriously 
propose removing from men a proportion of the limited number 
of now available places in favour of women? The solution would 
have to be in an over-all increase in numbers. 

‘Or to revert to the so-called question, which has become almost 
a cliché, about the two cultures. Ought we to be any longer pre- 
occupied, except again for quite different reasons in the case of 
women, with the distribution between those who study Arts and 
those who study the Sciences? I myself doubt whether the require- 
ments of society for a balanced culture would put the desirable 
proportion of those who study the Arts lower than the present 40 
per cent or thereabouts. But if this is right, the need which in my 
departmental capacity I am always asserting for science and 
engineering graduates, can only be met either by women or by 
people who do not now receive further education at all; and how 
many of those are there going to be? The bulge in the birth rate is 
just coming along now. Over and above the bulge, about five per 
cent per annum at a sort of compound interest, not at simple in- 
terest, more children stay on at school year by year. There is no 
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sign that the quality, the academic quality, of the stayers-on is fall- 
ing off and it follows that at least some proportion of them, and 
probably I would say the larger proportion, will be knocking at 
the doors of the universities year by year. I say probably the larger 
proportion because the value of university education has become 
increasingly a demand of the rising generation. Apart from this, 
can we be sure that the existing group of two ‘A’ level passes forms 
the only or even the main stream of men and women capable of a 
university course? Earlier this year I gave away the prizes at Cran- 
field. Of course, Cranfield provides a relatively short post-graduate 
course but as my audience would be aware, this relatively short 
post-graduate course is open to higher national certificate students 
as well as university graduates. The College authorities told me there 
that about half of their best pupils had entered by the H.N.C. gate. 
I think I am right in saying that one at least of the present Vice- 
Chancellors entered by this route, but how many others can do so 
at present? 

‘Of course, I realize that all this presents enormous difficulties to 
universities. You cannot put down a university block like a new 
motor manufacturing plant. A university is a living thing, perhaps 
almost a biological phenomenon. Its rate of growth is limited by 
other factors than the fancies of educationists or the plans of 
politicians or even, I would say, other factors than the actual needs 
or requirements of the nation or the demands of potential pupils. 
Standards must be maintained, teaching staff of adequate quality 
have to be trained and recruited; a due proportion of research must 
be included with adequate post-graduate teaching facilities in every 
case. Universities are just not factories for producing B.A.’s and 
B.Sc.’s. What is desirable and what is possible must satisfy, at least 
to some extent, the fastidious, and I may say rightly fastidious, 
consciences of the academic world. Moreover, there is at least some 
limit to the size to which universities on any known British pattern 
can grow. There are, as we all know, university institutions abroad 
with a population of 20,000 students or more, but those, where they 
exist, are in fact administered quite differently from British univer- 
sities. Nor, quite apart from the problems of academic standards, 
do I know in fact of any British centre which could within the next 
ten years or so find physical room for such numbers without com- 
pletely disorganizing town and gown alike. Of course, there are 
many people who think that their own universities are big enough 
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already and many, too, who doubt whether any British-type 
university could, without seriously compromising social cohesion 
and quality of scholarship, exceed 7,000 or 8,000 and who believe 
that even those figures could be reached only if important changes 
in administration were made. 

‘And yet I am personally convinced that the effort to match 
supply and demand must be made. Of course the other institutions 
to which I have referred, especially the new colleges of 
advanced technology and teacher training colleges which are being 
widely extended as well as the regional and local colleges of tech- 
nology, the Royal colleges of art and music, and other non-university 
institutions, of course they all have a part to play. But at the core 
of the problem the universities themselves will have to make a 
gigantic effort and new university institutions will have to come 
into being on a relatively large scale. Whatever may be true about 
abstract standards, I think there is room for expansion of many 
university institutions, 20 out of 29 of which in 1956 had less than 
3,000 students and 14 less than 1,500 students. I would hope that 
by 1970 there might be only five or six with less than 3,000 and 
that the majority might be over 4,000. 

“What are the factors that ought to go to the location of new 
centres? Sussex is now, we might say, a fact of the future; Norwich 
and York are now actively pursued projects. There is discussion 
about several more—including a fifth, or if you count the Royal 
College at Glasgow—a sixth, in Scotland. It is probably better for 
students to leave home when they take a university course, and this 
of course disposes of the old necessity for a catchment area; but 
it implies halls of residence or the availability of suitable lodgings. 
I would say there must be a strong argument to justify the setting 
up of residential centres where a suitable catchment area for local 
students elsewhere is relatively uncatered for. I think the most 
important consideration for some time is likely to be the possibility 
of attracting suitable staff. If the new university can hold staff, I 
doubt whether it would ever fail to attract adequate numbers of 
students. Relationship with the local community is important and 
with the local industry, I would add, as well. I think local support 
should never be ruled out as an important contributory factor. 
Sometimes I think if there were adequate local demand in the back- 
ground, relatively unsuitable locations would succeed. There must, 
of course, be an available site, not merely for schools but for play- 
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ing fields. One of the questions one would like to ask is, what is 
the minimum; perhaps it is not much less than 200 acres. 

‘Then there is the question of funds for new or extended institu- 
tions. Admittedly public funds must provide the main source, but 
I would think that both local funds and private benefactions could 
provide as much as and, indeed, more than is at present coming in, 
and I offer the following reasons for this judgment. In the first place, 
I think it is in the interests of academic freedom that each university 
should have at its disposal important funds which do not derive 
from the U.G.C. and D.S.LR. It is, I know, true that both the 
U.G.C. and D.S.I.LR. have duties which are designed to protect and 
do protect the academic future; but I think in the nature of 
monopoly lies the desirability of a court of appeal, and the only 
court of appeal I know from the U.G.C. and D.S.LR. is private 
benefactions from local sources and indeed, when I say private 
benefactions, of course I mean above all things, industry. In the 
second place, I believe all university institutions that I know of 
would benefit from what I might call a little jam on their bread 
and butter, in the shape of amenities more than the State can or 
will provide. I think it is useless to complain of the State as a 
niggardly source of money. I think whatever the State provides 
will always be of a niggardly kind; I think that it is in the nature of 
the honourable administration of State funds that they should be 
carefully dispensed. (That is perhaps why Cabinet Ministers only 
receive £5,000 a year.) 

‘In the third place, I think that both universities and industry 
benefit from the closer contact with one another which a substan- 
tial financial connection inevitably involves, and substantial bene- 
factions to universities would be a useful kind of public relations 
exercise both to industry and university. I notice when I say this 
there is almost always a lot in the newspapers, especially the even- 
ing papers, saying I have forgotten the duty of the Director to his 
shareholders, and of course I am as familiar with this kind of diffi- 
culty as anybody else, having been trained in the rather austere 
school of the Law. I would only say that quite apart from large 
industries which cannot be disinterested in the mere provision of 
graduates of suitable quality for their recruitment, quite apart from 
that consideration, which I should have thought was an important 
one, it has been part of the public relations of great wealth from 
time immemorial, which alone renders it tolerable in society, that 
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it should take and be seen to take an interest in certain types of 
what one may call, in the Elizabethan sense, charitable endeavour, 
and by that I mean in particular public health and public education. 
I would say that nowadays further education was the obvious field 
in which they ought to interest themselves. 

‘I therefore wish to sum up. Of course, an interest in university 
education has been one of the main themes since the war, but I 
would still think that the main theme since the war has been the 
improvement of our school education. The improvement of our 
school education will remain one of the main themes throughout 
the 1960’s, but although I doubt whether my colleagues in Curzon 
Street will agree, my own view is that the main theme more and 
more must be an emphasis placed on increased facilities for further 
education and, as I say, all the institutions would need to play an 
important part. 

‘There is one remark I would like to make in parenthesis about 
the colleges of advanced technology, with whom I have necessarily 
had some contact in the last two years. There are still, you must 
accept it from me, some very sore heads and some very considerable 
chips upon shoulders about the outcome of the battle some years 
ago for technical universities. I have nothing whatever to say now 
about the original merits of the controversy because I regard it as 
closed, but I would like to make a serious warning against the re- 
vival of the controversy during the period of expansion. They will 
get from the Government all the backing we are capable of giving 
to the Diploma of Technology and to get it the status and prestige 
which it requires, but some of them would like to re-introduce a 
battle about the question of Degrees. My own judgment, for what 
it is worth, is that to do so would militate against the success of 
their expansion plans and would prove detrimental to the value of 
their course and to the prestige of the Diploma which it is Govern- 
ment policy to enhance. 

‘However, at the heart of the problem lies the question of new 
and larger universities themselves. This is a far more difficult 
problem than that we have had to deal with in the case of the 
schools, and much of the responsibility for success or failure will 
rest inside the universities rather than with the Government. How- 
ever, it is my conviction that on the outcome of this problem the 
future status, prosperity, safety and even dignity of Britain will in 
no small measure depend.’ 
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The questions which followed were interesting mainly because 
they revealed, spontaneously and at the very outset of the meeting, 
that the people present wanted to take the subject well beyond the 
universities and to think in terms of further education as a whole 
and of the relations between training colleges, technical institutions 
and universities. At the same time it was valuable (and the meeting 
was perhaps rather surprised) to see how firmly Lord Hailsham 
resisted this trend of questioning and came back, time after time, 
to the enormous importance and difficulty of expanding the univer- 
sity population in the coming ten years. Thus Mr. John Vaizey 
asked whether one of the great problems facing the universities 
was not a lack of machinery with which they could consider the 
whole problem of higher education. 

Lord Hailsham agreed and said that this was the one valid 
argument—if there were any valid arguments-—in favour of making 
the Ministry of Education a sort of general sponsoring Ministry. 
“Which we are not going to do,’ he added. 


‘But we have set up or are about to set up a Committee of 
Enquiry which will cover the whole of this problem, and it will 
be, I hope, a fairly highgrade Committee on which everybody 
will be represented; it will be a balanced enquiry into this very 
problem. Quite obviously, if it is like every other Committee that 
has ever been, it will ask for a bigger share of the cake than 
public opinion will be prepared to afford it. But I do think we do 
intend to be guided by it. There are five or six of us in the 
Government who are actively concerned with one form of edu- 
cation or another, and we introduced the idea of this particular 
type of enquiry after the House of Lords debate, very largely as a 
result of the things which were said then.’ 


Sir Charles Morris gathered that it was a Committee to consider 
primarily the balance between C.A.Ts., training colleges and univer- 
sities, and he asked if the decision had already been made to 
extend the universities to 170,000 and the C.A.Ts. to 10,000 and 
regional colleges to 10,000, what was there for the Committee to 
discuss? 

Lord Hailsham agreed that was, of course, the objection to 
having any enquiry at all, the fact that decisions would be made too 
soon for the Committee to influence them, and there was a certain 
validity in that. 
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‘At the same time, I would think that as we are expanding 
as fast as I think we are capable of expanding at the moment 
and our policy is to expand faster, there is room for a Committee 
which will look at the balance and see how it is working out. 
We are also concerned, although I think it will be done as a 
different operation, with the question of curriculum, university 
entrance requirements and that type of problem, and even the 
question of text books, which I think are in a very unsatisfactory 
state. But I think the Committee I am talking about will mainly 
be concerned with balance.’ 


Professor Mott referred to an opinion here and there in the 
universities that, rather than go up to 170,000 on the present 
pattern, one should experiment with something else, perhaps the 
liberal arts college, by which he meant a college that did not have 
research. Sir Charles Morvis said that many people overseas re- 
garded the liberal arts college, correctly or not, as a choice of pattern. 


‘As you know, the new territories in Africa and the West 
Indies are trying to decide if the best way for their purpose is 
roughly the English pattern or roughly the American pattern. 
The American pattern is to sweep everything broadly under the 
universities or the arts colleges; the English pattern is to sweep 


only a few people under the university and to put all the rest to 
do full-time further education under vocational or specialized 
colleges.’ 


Lord James thought it a mistake to be tied too closely to the name, 
liberal arts college, but he was perfectly sure that one should think 
about colleges which did something similar, giving further educa- 
tion in the arts which might not be of a university pattern at all. 
That had been mentioned in the Lords debate and it tied up very 
closely with the teacher training colleges. ‘One wonders,’ he added 
‘whether we may not look to a pattern where the teacher training 
colleges expand themselves to include related occupations like 
social service occupations, which would require the arts training 
whether it leads to a degree or not. The nearest analogy is the 
liberal arts college—I would prefer to call it a junior college.’ 

Professor Armytage said Lord Hailsham’s speech had started an 
historical analogy. Most of the northern universities only became 
universities because they received the life-giving grant from the 
Ministry to train people after 1890; most of the faculty of arts 
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people up to 1945 were bound hand and foot to become teachers, 
because they could not get into the universities otherwise. 

Lord Hailsham, however, remained unconvinced: he had always 
thought that on balance there was no case for a liberal arts college 
in the country: 


‘I think your idea of planting a lot of new type people in 
institutions of different order and merit, fully staffed with teachers 
who would, I think, have to be graduate teachers, is absolutely 
Utopian at the present stage. I think the education system is 
bursting at its seams, and I think you have really got to concen- 
trate on essentials, and the essentials are to produce a school 
education for everybody capable of benefiting by it, who would 
stay on until 17 or 18, and a further education system which will 
take them from that age. But I think if you start with too ambi- 
tious a programme you may get it by 1990, or even possibly by 
1985; but I was really talking of tomorrow and the next ten years.’ 


Moreover, as Lord Hailsham reminded his listeners, although he 
believed the figure of 36,000 had been announced for the training 
colleges, it was now to go up to 43,000. And he admitted, as a 
general proposition, that when expansion was fast taking place, the 
tendency would be not to increase academic standards but to fight 
to maintain them. 


‘But my primary objective, when I decided, against a good 
deal of opposition from various quarters, to increase the teacher 
training course to three years,’ he said, ‘was precisely to increase 
the status of the colleges, and I think it will have that effect; but, 
of course, I did so without knowing then that they would be ex- 
panded to quite the scale that they are now going to be expanded. 
... Even so, I think you will need all the teachers you can scrape 
together, up to the present standards, even in order to make a 
showing. I think that in the scientific field the shortage will be 
very bad.’ 


Sir Charles Morris said this was a national question and not 
just a training college question. If it were really true that the 
universities were to be geared to about 175,000 people who can 
get to the stage of the first Degree five years after G.C.E.; and if 
the training colleges were going to fill 85 per cent of their places 
with primary school students, there would be a great number of 
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people who would neither go to the training colleges nor to the 
universities; they would really go nowhere: they would just be lost. 

Lord Hailsham said that was exactly what he had been saying, 
when he pointed out that the demand was for 200,000 and not 
170,000. ‘I was in effect saying that there would be a gap of 30,000,’ 
he said, ‘and unless the means could be found of educating those 
30,000, unless some quite different methods of entry can be found, 
they will be lost.’ 

Professor Mott asked: 


‘Are you not saying that the new universities, or somebody 
else, ought to take a larger number of people who are not capable 
of taking the first Degree five years after G.C.E.?’ 


Lord James referred to those who could, no doubt, get into the 
teachers training colleges, but who would not be suitable for teach- 
ing, as well as those who just scraped into universities. He would 
like to see all of these students in a kind of sub-university institu- 
tion more like a teacher training college but not necessarily designed 
for the production of teachers, certainly not primary teachers. 

Lord Hailsham said that if there were going to be five or six new 
university colleges, those people would be catered for. He went on: 


‘I know the universities themselves will say, “We must not 
lower academic standards”, and I would support them in saying 
it. But I also say (without openly avowing it), and I would not 
have my tongue in my cheek, that if you start a university insti- 
tution from scratch, your standards are in fact going to be 
different and lower than Oxford and Cambridge when you start. 
I would expect, in the ordinary run of things, that the new 
universities would provide courses and cater for just the people 
you are describing . . . I would like to see, in some of these new 
universities or whatever it is that you start, I would like to see 
some of these 30,000 people taking a general science course. I 
do not think they would take the higher physics course, very 
likely. But I think they still ought to have university Degrees 
and their institution should be a university institution, rather 
than create yet another anomalous type of institution either under 
the U.G.C. or else below the salt and so not under the U.G.C. 
It would still further complicate English education.’ 


Mr. Peterson asked whether it would be fair to describe the pro- 
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vision for the 30,000 as somewhat like the liberal arts type of educa- 
tion, but within the new universities. 


Lord Hailsham: ‘1 think I would. I am bound to say this is 
all to some extent crystal-gazing, as far as I am concerned, and 
I am gazing as steadfastly and clearly as I can; but I think it 
would be a fair construction of what I see through a glass some- 
what darkly.’ 


Dr. N. Malleson suddenly queried whether the Conference 
should let Lord Hailsham go away thinking that they accepted 
tacitly the idea that the new universities would cope with the 
not-so-able type of student, as opposed to Oxford and Cambridge. 
He thought rather the reverse. ‘I get the impression,’ he said, ‘that 
it is the very original-minded kids that opt to go to Staffordshire. 
| am quite sure the sub-university students can only get a B.A. if 
they get to Oxford or Cambridge.’ 

Lord Hailsham said he would agree with the second proposition 
rather than the first. 


‘I think the underworld of Oxford and Cambridge has to be 
seen to be believed. But though inevitably I would be the first 
to fight the battle for the new universities keeping up the highest 
possible standard, I simply do not believe, as a matter af fact, 
that a new group of teachers, brought together for the first time 
without any of the ordinary sort of institutional traditions, can 
in the first ten years produce a product as good as a university 
already in being, with all the facilities. | may be wrong; I hope I 
am. I would only say there is something wrong with the existing 
institutions if it is true.’ 


Dr. Vick pointed out that Lord Hailsham was talking about the 
‘product’, where as originally he had been talking about the quality 
of the student who went there; it was rather different. 

Professor Boris Ford then took up the problem of the relationship 
between the separate parts of further education. Teacher training 
colleges, whether or not they give Degrees, are now closely related 
to the universities, 


‘and I should have thought there is here a germ of a larger rela- 
tionship which could lead to a kind of inter-related senior-junior 
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pattern. The doubt, I suppose, in some of our minds is whether 
there is any will on the part of the Government towards the larger 
form of integration, or towards creating machinery to assist it into 
being, even if such recommendations should be made by your 
Committee of Enquiry.’ 


Lord Hailsham said he thought the real will was for expansion. 
He fully agreed that if one were going to invent a new system of 
education for England, and perhaps for Scotland, one probably 
would not choose the one which they had got at the moment, and 
which was the product of things which he could only describe as 
mediaeval. 


‘But if you accept my conclusions that the prime need is for 
expansion, it can, I think, only be a mistake to concentrate on 
something else, namely balance between the various parts, or the 
alteration in the nature of the various parts. I would think that 
the thing to concentrate on for the next ten years is expansion all 
round, without surrendering academic standards . . . expansion 
is the prime need.’ 


Mr. Moodie said it worried him that the Minister was talking in 
terms of the next ten years; the Principal of his first university 
always used to say that in a university one planned for centuries. 
He thought many people would feel happier if they thought some- 
one now was planning to do something seriously after 1970. 

Lord Hailsham said, again in the abstract, he would agree with 
that view; in a sense the Committee was a move towards it. But 
he added: 


‘I think in a period of great transition it is not only not desir- 
able, but it is not possible to plan for centuries. I think, if I may 
say so, if I were making an indictment of the British university 
system, it would be that somewhere about 1450 people did plan 
for centuries. I think people should think a little more of the next 
ten years in terms of the aims realizable in this particular era of 
change, because I think we are in danger of being outstripped in 
every kind of way by simply not paying attention to the next 
thing that comes along.’ 


Lord Hailsham concluded that he had no doubt that in 1965 
some people would be thinking about the task after 1970. 
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‘But I think the great watersheds will go when we can get the 
school-leaving age up to 16, and classes down: and in the univer- 
sity field, I think the other great watershed will go when supply 
and demand are matched, whenever that will be. I put 200,000 
as my figures; I may be wrong, one way or the other. But when 
supply and demand are matched, then I think you will solve your 
problem of balance and quality.’ 





STARTING A NEW UNIVERSITY 


Reported by 
NORMAN MACKENZIE 


‘A NEw university has two obligations’, runs the opening sentence 
of the appeal of the new University of Sussex for funds additional 
to the initial government grant: ‘On the one hand it must have due 
respect for the long academic traditions of its sister universities and 
seek to emulate their high academic standards; on the other, it has 
a duty, as a newcomer, to try and illuminate some of the difficult 
contemporary problems of higher education.” The address by Mr. 
J. S. Fulton, and the discussion which ensued, revealed some of the 
difficulties which must be faced in reconciling these two obligations. 

If the university on the 200-acre site just outside Brighton was 
to be an isolated project, relatively small in scale, where new 
methods might be tried over a period of years before there was 
any need or chance to apply their lessons to other new foundations, 
there would be less urgency about the issues raised by Mr. Fulton. 
But the university is being set up at a moment when a rapid ex- 
pansion of student numbers demands a substantial increase in the 
size of existing universities, the establishment of other new ones 
besides Norwich and York, and the revision of traditional con- 
cepts of the curriculum, teaching methods, and the relationship 
between the university and the community it serves. Brighton, 
moreover, is intended to grow quickly. In the autumn of this year 
it will admit 50 students in hired and temporary premises; in Octo- 
ber 1962 it will take in another 400, by when it hopes to have a 
College House, to provide refectories, common rooms and recrea- 
tion rooms, as well as some temporary accommodation for Arts 
teaching and library, also its Physics building. In the following 
year it expects to complete its Chemistry, Engineering and Arts 
buildings, as well as the Library. This will be the first stage, and 
detailed plans for the next wait on the decisions of the U.G.C. for 
the 1962-67 building programme. But the intention is to reach a 
total of 3,000 students—larger than many of the civic universities 
already established—by 1970. 

Sussex, therefore, is being rightly regarded as a test case. Its 
problems, as Mr. Fulton remarked, will in a sense be those of all 
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universities for a significant time ahead. And therefore one asks 
whether the principles on which the site was selected are those 
which should apply elsewhere. Will the system of separate schools, 
with overlapping studies, prove preferable to traditional faculty 
and subject classifications? What part of the student body should 
be in halls of residence? What is the optimum size for a new uni- 
versity, and how quickly should it seek to attain it? Can it attract 
staff of high quality and—this is a reciprocal relationship—enough 
of the more able students to sustain them? And what balance 
should it seek to strike between teaching and research? 

It is easy to reply that such questions should be answered by trial 
and error, not by abstract argument. But neither Sussex nor the 
other universities now being created can wait too long upon experi- 
ence, or for operational research to provide them with answers. 
They are planning, almost at one bound, to jump the difficult years 
which separated the foundation of such university colleges as Hull 
and Southampton from their ultimate emergence as universities in 
their own right. They may be too ambitious; they may jump in the 
wrong direction. But they are committed to the decision. 

They start with many obvious disadvantages: some, indeed, are 
so obvious that I was surprised that no one in the seminar tried to 
assess in any detail how these were bound to impose enduring birth- 
marks upon them. 

And yet Mr. Fulton was confident that they can rise to this chal- 
lenge and his confidence was shared by almost all those present, 
though there was less agreement about the way in which Sussex 
precedents should apply elsewhere. In his address, he dealt with 
four main topics: location, size, teaching and residence. Since the 
discussion followed the same pattern, I propose to report the session 
under each of these heads. 


What, Mr. Fulton asked, should determine the site? When one 
place after another is seeking government help to establish a 
university, what criteria should be used to distinguish between com- 
peting claims? 

‘If one looks at Manchester, it was built, as it were, on the four 
pillars of the Rylands Library, the Halle Orchestra, the Guardian 
and, last but not least, Manchester Grammar School .. . it 
meant that the people who were interested in those institutions 
were there to nurse the infant and help it along. Those seem to 
me, possibly, to be more important assets than the presence of 
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a cathedral or even a favourable geographical location. When I 
ask myself to which I would give highest priority, I think the 
presence of a first-class school is of decisive importance. I do not 
just mean that it helps to recruit good students: that does not 
follow nowadays when you have recruitment on a national basis 
to universities. But it does matter to a new institution that it can 
attract and keep good members of staff. Under the social condi- 
tions of today, professors are going to say to themselves: “Is there 
a good school for my children to go to? If not, I shall look twice 
at the prospect of going there,” and if he does go there he may be 


seduced away to another place where these conditions are 
satisfied. 


‘There is a good deal of talk about another aspect of where 
to put universities. That is whether you should build in the middle 
of a town or go out. The architects, in their journals, have been 
saying that it is wrong to go outside the town; that you should 
build inside it; and give it the benefit of what is called “university 
architecture”. But you will remember that Lord Hailsham re- 
ferred to 200 acres as the amount of land that the U.G.C. says 
you should have before you can hope to “catch their eye”, as it 
were. I should imagine that there is very little hope of getting 
that amount of land unless you go outside or, at any rate, to the 
outskirts of a city. The arguments for having a site of this size 
are overwhelmingly stronger than any of those that the architects 
can claim for a central position. My main reason for saying this 
is that if there are to be residences—and to my mind this is 
decisively important—they should be on the same campus as 
the library and laboratories. If the residences are some miles 
away, there will be a tendency for the academic buildings on the 
campus to close down at 5 or 6 o’clock because everyone is 
leaving them to go back to his digs in town or to Halls of Resi- 
dence some way off. This is a great handicap to a university’s 
life and one that ought not to be imposed on a new university. 
If 200 acres can be got, then by all means let them have it. 

‘One of the best things about college life in the older univer- 
sities was that the library was at hand and available up to all 
hours of the night for the undergraduates; and in the days before 
laboratories were centralized and still existed in the Colleges, 
you could meet undergraduates in the small hours popping in 
and out of the laboratories. It was a great thing for the young 
to be living within reach of the tools of their trade. If we can 
reproduce those admirable conditions, we certainly ought to do it. 

‘The last point I wish to make about this question of the site 
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of a new university is not an exact one; it concerns what we 
might call “its atmosphere”. I came to Sussex from Swansea. 
Swansea has a beautiful site, looking over the Bristol Channel, 
near the Gower peninsula and the mountains. But it was also very 
close to basic industries, coal and steel. None of the young in that 
University, who came from the surrounding area, had any doubt 
that life was real and earnest. It will be more than interesting to 
see what atmosphere a university will develop in Brighton. 
Although light industry is growing fast, Brighton is still associated 
in people’s minds with leisure and with holidays. The contrast 
will be very instructive.’ 


It was this contrast between the industrial environment of Swan- 
sea and the leisured atmosphere of Brighton that evoked a challenge 
from Professor Armytage. A new university, he argued, should be 
‘within engagement distance’ of an industrial complex; the ‘lust for 
reality’ among the students should not be permitted to wither in 
cloistered seclusion. The university should not see itself as a separate 
world, walled off from the culture from which a majority of its 
students came, but as a vital factor in the cultural life of its region. 


‘I view with considerable disquiet the proposal to establish a 
university in, of all places, Norwich. With all due respect to its 
people, it has things like the Maddermarket Theatre, and a 
certain amount of tradition. What you have to think of is that to- 
morrow’s citizens go to school in Grimsby, Scunthorpe and 
Immingham—places like that. If you are going to get teachers 
in that area, you have got to have institutions nearby which will 
enable them to charge their batteries and spark. This is an argu- 
ment for superior action in siting the universities and not allow- 
ing the thing to well up from local civic pride. As you know 
Cheltenham wants a university because it has not got the 
American army there, as some sort of anodyne for the depressions 
of the town.’ 


The scientists in the seminar agreed that unless the site was near 
an industrial area with factories using modern technology, or a 
large government research establishment such as Farnborough or 
Harwell, it would be difficult to persuade physicists, chemists and 
other scientific staff to accept appointments. ‘Sir Charles Morris,’ 
commented Professor Mott, ‘has said that professors are queueing 
up to get a place at Brighton. This is certainly the case with the 
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humanities, but is it going to be the same with the sciences? In 
Brighton there is not the rudiments of a scientific community. This 
point about academic staff wanting to go to a place where they can 
meet someone in their own line of business is a very good one.’ 
The desire of scientists and mathematicians to be within reach both 
of like-minded professionals and research laboratories was stressed 
several times, and in later sessions as well. 

In this discussion, however, there seemed to be some confusion 
about motives. From what standpoint was the problem of siting 
to be considered? From the contribution it might make to its town 
or region, or from what it might draw from its environment? Mr. 
Evans thought ‘a place should be different because the university 
was there’: 


‘Even in a big place like Leeds, a very great number of people 
who are not in the university are able to participate in many of its 
activities, and there is a great deal of friendly give-and-take 
between the people of Leeds and the university. I think it is very 
important that there should be a two-way traffic always.’ 


Or should a potential site be judged by the amenities it could offer 
to its staff? ‘The only trouble with university teachers’, said Lord 
James, ‘is that they will not stay in awful places. They go and live 
17 miles out, even in Manchester, which is not a bad place to live 
in. This is not the way in which we are going to promote this sort 
of student contact we desire. There are already enough nine-to-five 
universities.’ Dr. Malleson stressed the need to provide reasonable 
houses for the middle range of staff. And Mr. Peterson and Professor 
Ford challenged Mr. Fulton’s emphasis on a good local school. Mr. 
Peterson did not doubt its importance, but thought even a mediocre 
school might rapidly improve. But Professor Ford criticized the 
assumption that ‘academics have outstandingly good children’. He 
deprecated ‘the predatory intellectual jealousies on the part of the 
parents, who think their children should be as good as they. Most 
parents are going to have to use the public systems of education, 
and I very much doubt whether siting universities in order that the 
academic parents can send their children to a brilliant grammar 
school corresponds to the awkward results of the 11-plus. 

It was evident at this point that much of the reasoning about 
location was highly subjective, stemming from either personal 
cultural preferences or professional interest. All the points raised 
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had substance: certainly there is a need to create what Professor 
Armytage called a ‘disinterested’ academic environment; to attract 
staff because the site is attractive, because of its surroundings, its 
schools, its housing, the presence of an industrial complex; to decide 
the relative merits of residence at home, in digs, or in hostels, for 
the student body. These are all variables which are the academic 
equivalent of the problem the planner faces in siting a new town, 
or the industrialist encounters in deciding where to build a new 
factory. But I was left with two strong impressions: first, that not 
enough attention has so far been paid to the factors that bear on 
location and, secondly, that the weight any individual gives to each 
of these factors in fact reflects his assumptions about what a uni- 
versity should be. Where you want to put it is a fair indication of 
what you think it should be like. As Mr. Mumford pointed out: 


‘The whole of the discussion has been based on the assumption 
that all the new universities would be placed where no other 
institution existed before. I wonder whether people are accept- 
ing what Lord Hailsham implied—that there is now no possi- 
bility of any existing institution developing into a university. In 
fact, many of the redbrick universities developed from what 
were virtually technical colleges; indeed the University of 
Southampton was, till very recently, and may still be, running 
National Certificate courses in Engineering. Surely the colleges 
of advanced technology—or a number of them—already meet 
many of the conditions which have been laid down. They have a 
considerable measure of local support, they are in contact with 
industry, universities and research associations, and are beginning 
to attract staff of something like university calibre. Do people feel 
that they are forever to be ruled out as potential universities, and 
to have, as Lord Hailsham seemed to suggest, sub-university 
status?’ 


Now it is true that there is no formula which will cover all possible 
sites, satisfying arts professor and scientists, create a self-contained 
academic community and meet Professor Armytage’s point about 
engagement. Each university is going to be a special case, and the 
more diversity the better, for no one wants each to be a carbon 
copy of the others. But what is to determine the academic division 
of labour? Is it to be a free-for-all, a scramble between local in- 
terests, academic lobbies, educational authorities and the govern- 
ment? Is there to be any kind of overall plan, based upon a careful 
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assessment of the present distribution of academic resources, which 
will endeavour to maximize their utility in the light of the social 
needs of Britain in the next generation? Or are we to have hap- 
hazard growth, often fiercely competitive in the wrong sense, in 
which the U.G.C. and the government will be trying to control the 
investment in universities in much the same way and with some- 
thing like the same marginal effect as the Board of Trade and the 
Treasury have controlled the expansion of the motor-car industry? 

I do not ask these questions in a flippant sense, or without re- 
gard to the difficulties involved. But, at the end of this discussion, 
I was left without any clear idea of what was intended, or whether 
the plans already in hand were the right ones, based upon adequate 
research and discussion. 


Mr. Fulton’s view is that the trials that must be faced in a swift 
expansion are much less than the tribulations of slow growth. 


‘Why 3,000? There is the pressure which comes from the 
nature of modern scholarship, which produces a great many sub- 
divisions of subjects that formerly were not divided. There are 
new growing-points between subjects, and everywhere you turn 
there is a demand for specialists whose contribution is necessary 
to the healthy working of the whole . . . In Swansea, where we 
were growing at a phenomenal rate, the up-and-coming professors 
came and said: “If we don’t get another three or four people we 
cannot run this department properly.” And when you did all the 
sums, you found out that the place could not run effectively and 
attract and keep staff unless there was a senior university popu- 
lation of about 300—which on a staff-student ratio of 1:10 means 
3,000 students. 

‘To start a university you need three things: capital, staff and 
students. Before the war you had no guarantee of students; their 
overall number was pretty steady; a new university did not 
necessarily mean an increase in the total number of students, so 
you had to draw your students away from established univer- 
sities; there were few grants; you certainly could not count on 
annual expansion. Sir Franklin Sibley, the first Principal at 
Swansea, is said to have stood at his window and counted the 
students coming up the drive saying: ““Thank goodness there is 
another one.” He could not say to himself in those days: “How 
big ought we to be?” The question had to be: “How big will 
the supply of students allow us to become?” Now, as far as one 
can see ahead, there are going to be plenty of students, so that 

3 
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there is no way of avoiding the question: “How big ought we to 
be?” 

“We are free from some of the other inhibitions from which the 
university colleges that started before the last war suffered. They 
could not innovate or experiment because they had to teach for the 
degrees of another university; thus, their curriculum was drawn 
up elsewhere. All this had its effect on the kind of staff they 
could recruit. There were no capital grants from the Treasury 
for buildings; success in raising money for one building almost 
inevitably meant the postponement of the next. All in all, the new 


foundations were subjected to pretty harsh conditions for quite 
a long time.’ 


Sir Charles Morris pointed out the widespread belief in university 
circles that haste was undesirable, and that nothing that grew 
quickly grew well. It is not a matter of buildings but of the texture 
of university life, and this ultimately depends upon the teachers. 
Sir Robert Hall, indeed, emphasized that the limiting factor on 
expansion ‘is not basically a question of money: the total amount 
required to expand the universities is quite small in relation to 
national resources—if the government wants to find the money. But 
the total number of people in the country at any time, of the quality 
required if the university is to be a university, seems to me to be 
fairly limited. With the way that the world is moving, and particu- 
larly the effect that full employment is having, the competition from 
the rest of the community for the best brains is going to become 
even more intense. This is well known in science already. In my 
own subject, economics, the number of good graduates coming out 
of the universities is being reduced by the greater attractions of 
science for able students. At the same time, the demand from inter- 
national organizations, governments and business for economists 
puts more pressure upon the supply.’ 

A temporary solution to the staff problem for one new university 
is to recruit from those already in existence, even though they may 
themselves be expanding. But, as Sir Charles Morris remarked, 
‘cannibalism’ is a process with swiftly diminishing returns. How far 
should one encourage Sussex to poach from the civic universities 
of northern England? The process of robbing Peter to teach Paul 
may solve the dilemma for one new institution, but not for five or 
six. Some new universities, moreover, will have a natural advan- 
tage. There may be a queue of applicants for Sussex, but ‘how many 
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dedicated missionaries’ would be prepared to migrate to Scun- 
thorpe? The only person who did not share this pessimistic view 
which had underlain the earlier discussion about location, was 
Richard Hoggart: as the number of university teachers recruited 
from Redbrick increased, he believed, the more there would be a 
proportion willing to make a career teaching in Redbrick. 

This, however, did not touch the nerve-centre of this problem. 
How many first-class graduates will be available, in the next ten 
years? What proportion of these will be willing to enter an academic 
career? How many marginal people must be admitted to make up 
adequate staffs? Can the universities solve their problem without 
denying a sufficient flow of graduates into secondary schools who 
can take the higher forms and ensure that students are properly 
prepared on entrance? What faculties seem likely to be over- 
stocked, and what encounter shortages? Is any form of post- 
graduate training in teaching methods needed for university staffs? 
All these questions are crucial to decisions about size; and the con- 
clusion that I reached after listening to this discussion was that far 
too little attention has yet been paid to this aspect of expansion 
or to the way in which university expansion is to be keyed in to the 
whole pattern of higher education. 

At the seminar, no hard facts were advanced under any of these 
heads. But Dr. Michael Young did raise doubts about the wisdom 
of expansion, on rather different grounds. 


‘I would deplore it if the universities grew any bigger than 
they are; provided always that they remain the sort of institutions 
they seem to be. I fear that they are themselves helping to create 
a new kind of class system, more rigid and harsher than any- 
thing we have had before. In a modern industrial society the 
growth of bureaucracy on a vast scale cannot be avoided. But we 
do need to ask whether we want such a large proportion of the 
ruling bureaucracy to be recruited from the universities instead 
of from other sources. 

‘Do we want the administrative class of the civil service to be 
entirely drawn from the universities, or would we like it to be 
easier for executive civil servants to get promotion into the 
administrative class? The same thing applies in industry. Would 
we like more people relatively to come from the lower ranks of 
industry, and maybe take a course at some time or another, and 
then come back and be picked for higher management? On the 
whole I would prefer to give more weight to the second method 
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of promotion from within the ranks within all sorts of institu- 
tions, than to the way we now assume is best. The university- 
trained bureaucrat may be worse than his predecessors, arrogant 
because he had been picked out so early, perhaps at the age of 
seven and labelled “A-stream”. We don’t know, since this is so 
new, what this is doing for people, but we ought to be rather 
frightened about what might be happening.’ 


Dr. Young also felt that choices were forced upon students too 
early in their undergraduate career, and that they ought to be able 
to change their minds after six months or a year—a view strongly 
supported by Mr. Moodie—or even take a period off to do some- 
thing else ‘to open windows, to give them an inkling that there are 
all kinds of other jobs, occupations, other subjects, all worthy of 
study, so that when they do decide upon a specialization, there will 
be a better chance they have made the right choice’. 

A similar problem concerned Dr. Wall, who felt that a necessary 
concomitant of expansion was a better preparation of students for 
university life. 


‘In the educational system right from the start there is a con- 
fusion between selection and guidance. What may be happening 
is that we are eliminating from the possibility of univer- 
sity entrance a good many people who might well make 
a more profound contribution to university life as students 
than many of those who get their degrees. If it is true 
that many students change their minds, is this not a chal- 
lenge to the universities to say: “This is a guidance period, 
and we must do something about it?” Then you would 
begin to see that much of this guidance has been determined by 
a form-master, and that his guidance was determined by what 
happened at 13, and that in turn by what happened at 11 or even 
earlier. The trouble is that the university course begins at a point 
where guidance is no longer possible, and the job may have been 
badly done all down the line. 

‘The more we expand university numbers, the more likely it is 
that standards will fall. Our universities are fed by the survivors 
of our school system, and the survival rate has improved very 
little. The students coming into universities in future may be 
different, and it may be necessary to think again about the way 
in which they should be treated in their first year.’ 

Such thoughts were given point by the discussion about teaching 
methods and staff-student contact. Mr. Fulton’s description of the 
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Sussex concept is worth considering at some length. Describing his 
own experience at Balliol as a pupil of A. D. Lindsay, he said the 
Oxford tutors of his day were amateurs, in an honourable sense of 
that word. 


‘The kind of course they offered to the young men was equally 
suited to the person who was going to be a scholar, the man 
who was going into the learned professions, and the man who 
was going into the hurly-burly of public life, into industry or into 
civil service. 

‘It meant that people destined for quite different sorts of careers 
grew together in their undergraduate courses. The Gladstones and 
the Gilbert Murrays, so to speak, did, as undergraduates, the same 
sort of job in the same sort of way. This state of affairs at the 
universities affected the temper of discussion in Parliament, the 
tone of the Civil Service, and of public life generally. Today, by 
contrast, the university don has become, in his capacity as scholar, 
a professional, highly specialized individual. This, in turn, has 
affected his teaching of undergraduate courses. 

‘The trend is, perhaps, even clearer in Science than in Arts. 
We should be asking ourselves whether the single-subject honours 
course is giving a preparation which is right for the scholar-to-be. 
However you answer that one, I am by no means certain that it 
is all right for those who are not going to be scholars. As we 
accept more and more students who wish to use their university 
course not for a specialized study in a branch of learning to which 
they will devote the rest of their lives but as a general prepara- 
tion for life, we must face this question. 

‘At Sussex we are going to move away from the single-subject 
honours course. In Arts, we propose to have no Departments. 
Professors and lecturers will be appointed in subjects but not to 
departments. After a common first part (taken at the end of one 
year) the student in Arts will work in one of several Schools. Of 
these there will be three and soon afterwards, we hope, four. 
First, a School of European Studies. The student will do a modern 
language and literature, and do it thoroughly (five papers out of 
nine or ten in his final examination). But he will also have to do 
some European history and some history of the country whose 
literature he is studying; and some philosophical study of the 
main ideas contributing to European civilization. Secondly, there 
will be a School of English Studies, similar in structure to the 
first. Thirdly, a School of Social Studies, a modified P.P.E. I 
hope there will also be, before long, a School in the international 
field, where students will study a civilization other than that in 
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which they have grown up; say, that of the Far East, or India, 
or Africa. Such regional studies will be bound together by a 
number of shared subjects such as comparative religion, the ebb 
and flow of colonialism, and the economy of under-developed 
countries. 

‘In science we shall have a three-year honours course in which 
three subjects out of four must be taken: i.e., three out of 
Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry and Physics. Those who wish 
to be cracker-jacks in any one of these will have to stay on for 
a fourth year and do a further Honours examination or an M.Sc. 

‘We would like to see what can be done about teaching 
methods. It is possible that, with this system of schools, we could 
have a fairly exiguous lecture system, so that we would not offer 
students lectures on every aspect of their departmental courses. 
Perhaps we might offer them broad lecture courses, and then by 
seminars and tutorials give them the slant they want in their 
particular field—French, German, Russian and so on. It is of 
great importance to see whether we can evolve some methods of 
teaching along these lines before the load comes on us.’ 


Mr. Fulton, finally, summarized the merits of the Oxford tutorial 
system. It made the young man active, instead of passive: he was 
forced to show his hand. It made him regular in his habits, because 
his work could not be postponed to the end of term or of the year. 
‘This, I think, becomes more important as you get more people who 
are not drawn into the universities by a scholarly pursuit.’ And it 
did produce a relationship between seniors and juniors which was 
personal, direct, and stimulating. 

There was general support for this new view of the curriculum, 
and for any attempt to stop the flood of numbers turning university 
teaching into a conveyor-belt system on the American model, where 
undergraduate teaching is now in a desperate crisis. But there was 
far from general agreement about the way it could be done— 
whether, for instance, as Mr. Moodie suggested, the better graduate 
students could be used for tutorial. This problem, like that of the 
balance between teaching and research, was raised again and at 
greater length in other sessions, reported elsewhere. 


Closely related to both Sussex’s curriculum and the attempt to 
achieve a closer staff-student relationship was Mr. Fulton’s stress 
on residence. 


‘With the change in the social composition of the universities, 
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the right thing is to get the students under one roof. Digs may 
well be commercial versions of inadequate homes. To get students 
into residence is, of course, only the beginning of your problem, 
but that is where you must start to tackle it. You must have 
people helping who can show the student what it is to be a 
university man, and how to take the best out of the university 
—its time-scale and its values. The universities have got to do this 
with a growing number of people from families with no previous 
university experience . . . I think we are going to need more 
money to do this than we realize now.’ 


There was, however, little time to discuss this thesis, though some 
criticism of it was implicit in Richard Hoggart’s remarks in other 
sessions, as well as in the arguments put forward by Professor 
Armytage. But there was agreement that one of the prime objec- 
tives of the universities must be to offset the stress on vocationalism, 
and to offer something more than training for specific qualifications. 
To that end, Sussex believes a new type of curriculum as well as 
residence and tutorial-type teaching are necessary. 





THE NEW STUDENT 


Reported by 
STUART HALL 


IT would be easy to be overwhelmed by the statistics. A leap in the 
university population to 175,000 at least by 1970—though not in 
itself remarkable when compared with other industrial societies— 
will place an almost intolerable pressure on existing and potential 
resources. The swift provision of new capacity, then, must have 
priority at the head of the table. But capacity of what kind—and 
for whom? Once the universities widen their area of intake, they 
will find themselves not merely with new students, but with new 
kinds of students—wanting different things from higher education, 
perhaps, than earlier generations, and coming from social groups 
previously denied access to the universities and without any 
university tradition. At this point in their expansion, the universities 
are face to face, at last, with the social consequences of the Welfare 
State, the 1944 Education Act and a decade and a half of full em- 
ployment. The new problems are problems of quality as well as of 
quantity. 

Nor is this a problem for the new universities alone. In some 
ways, their task is easier, for they begin with a clean slate, and they 
have a built-in prejudice in favour of experimentation. The cur- 
ricula can be written anew, the pattern of student-staff relationship 
allowed to grow according to its nature out of the new university 
communities themselves. The social consequences of expansion will 
bear much harder against the older universities. Can the decen- 
tralized pattern of Oxbridge or the rather rigid oligarchies of the 
civic universities take the strain? Are they free or flexible enough 
to allow for change? And what is the new situation? 

Some of the new factors are easier to quantify—though the 
educational and social consequences tend to be lost in the neat 
statistical evidence. Most of them are permanent. The ‘Bulge’ has 
become a ‘Step’. The ‘Swing’ towards science is likely to be a 
sustained trend in a highly industrial society at a highly techno- 
logical stage of its growth. The “Trend” towards staying longer 
at school is, partly, a consequence of the ‘unnatural’ conditions 
precipitated by the ‘Bulge’—but it is probably also here to stay: and 
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any enlightened education policy should welcome it as a gain of the 
highest order. 

But the ‘Trend’ has deep social significance. It can be traced 
back to the thirst for education stimulated by the 1944 Education 
Act, and to the increasing demands which a technological society 
makes upon education to provide specialized training of all kinds. 
But it is also due to the fact that qualifications have assumed 
increasing importance as status symbols in the society as a whole. 
Today, education itself is a prime mechanism in social mobility— 
the scholarship, the grammar school, the university Degree a means 
to promotion in the social ladder. Cultural divisions in the society 
fall, increasingly, along educational lines, cutting through classes 
and between families. Education is sought, not only in and for itself, 
but for what it can bring and give, the opportunities for social 
advancement which it endows. 

The new student will feel the pressure of the meritocracy more 
directly, perhaps, than any previous generation. His aspirations will 
centre upon education as those of other generations have centered 
upon income and career. Education will be the social turning-point 
in his life experience. He will feel these pressures in two different 
ways. On the one hand, the scholarship, the grant, the grammar 
school and the university will be a means of escape—escape from 
home, background, class and narrow job-opportunities. On the other 
hand, they may so powerfully affect his attitudes and his style of life, 
that he may be damagingly cut off and distanced from his own roots, 
experiencing the anxiety and the tensions of the socially uprooted. 

Will all this alter his attitude towards higher education? Will his 
thoughts be turned more and more towards the qualification and 
his employer? In a period when education-plus-qualification has 
such a powerful social cachet, will the university understand that 
it is a social institution, playing a crucial part in an increasingly 
complex structure of status and prestige? Can the universities, 
by some devious method, salvage the concept of ‘education’ from 
the pressures of a merit-minded society—and what will be the con- 
sequences of the universities setting themselves against the main 
currents in the society? Can they educate by stealth? And will the 
students— whose fate will be sealed in the appointments pages of 
The Observer and The Sunday Times—be with them or against 
them in this attempt to subvert the narrow demands of the time? 

It was against this background that Lord James opened the 
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second session devoted to ‘The New Student’. He began by con- 
trasting the pre-War situation, where, to go to a university, ‘you 
were either definitely pretty able or you came from a comfortable 
home, or both’, with the post-War situation, where ‘it is a question 
of the poorer the better’. This development, he thought, raised two 
problems: sending to the universities ‘boys who are not able enough 
to win any kind of Award... very beta material indeed... from 
poorish homes, homes without cultural background at all’; and ‘your 
very ordinary person who is going to do technology, for example, 
who really does not like learning at all. . . he does not like reading; 
he may quite like Science, but he is on the whole envisaging the 
university as the place from which the best jobs in electrical 
engineering are to be obtained’. He qualified this picture, by 
reminding his audience that it should not be thought that such a boy 
had no genuine fervour to go to the university, but we were left 
wondering how best this fervour might be characterized, for Lord 
James linked it at once to ‘the prestige of a university, the enormous 
mystical prestige that the university has in the eyes of people who 
have never, in many cases, even been to a grammar school’. 

He went on to elaborate the problem of taking into the univer- 
sities this ‘very wide range of ability’. This led, he thought, to a 
hierarchy among universities, and a hierarchy among departments 
within universities: and he was anxious that there should be some 
clearing-house, to help schools to advise the boy ‘who says he wants 
to do honours physics, but what he really wants to do is electrical 
engineering—it would be easier for him to get in and much easier, 
of course, when he got in’. What, he asked, about the boy who was 
reading mathematics, who intended going into industry, but who 
would be thrown back at his university into the intricacies of 
topology, which is not really what he wants. ‘Should mathematics 
taught to that chap be the same as mathematics taught to the real 
“‘fizzer” who gets an open award at Trinity?’ 

Lord James then looked at the problem of specialization. He 
disagreed very strongly with the view that the root cause of 


specialization in the sixth form lay with the Oxford and Cambridge 
Scholarship: 


‘The real pressure of specialization is not on the boy who is a 
potential Oxbridge scholar, it is on the “dim” boy who is fighting 
for his three A levels.’ 
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Indeed, his view was that we were, in general, more conscious of the 
problems of breadth than previously, and that this was true of 
teachers and schools as well as of parents and students: ‘they are 
taught more broadly, in a less specialized way than in my time, and 
I should think that is fairly general.’ 

He linked the question of breadth, not so much with the over- 
specialized forcing-house of the grammar school, but with home 
background. Though the working classes were still proportionately 
under-represented, the percentage of working-class entrants had 
gone up, and there had been a considerable increase in the lower- 
middle class entry—the children of clerks, technicians and so on. 


‘That means you are getting a lot of boys, and even those who 
are above that particular lower and lower-middle class, coming 
from homes which are culturally pretty dim. That is to say, there 
are not a great many good books read, there is very little good 
music, there is above all not a great deal of very intelligent conver- 
sation. In some way more important than that is . . . the sub- 
culture, the life of the street. This is very serious indeed with the 
boy from the very poor home, where the friends, leaving school at 
fifteen, earning large wages, buying guitars, taking girl-friends out 
and living the sort of “Baby Cham life”, can, on a working-class 
boy exercise a really disruptive influence . . . Concealed behind so 
many more of our university entrants now is the struggle between 
the home or the sub-culture and the life that you are trying to 
make him lead and the values that you are trying to give him.’ 


He warned that apparent ‘dimness’ might simply conceal im- 
maturity—‘they are mature enough to learn organic chemistry . . . 
but they are not mature enough to talk intelligently with a stranger 
or to behave with social ease with someone not in their own group’. 
Such people would mature rapidly at university: for many of them, 
going to university meant leaving for the first time homes ‘which are 
in many cases narrow, uncomprehending, which have had difficulty 
over the problems of independence at the rise of adolescence’. In his 
opinion, ‘this large number of students, lower-middle class or work- 
ing class background, with little active cultural interests—although 
they are lurking below the background—intellectually not bad, 
anxious about their careers, socially diffident’ needed continuous 
education, a process for which the universities must feel themselves 
responsible, which the schools could begin but not finish. They 
needed universities with curricula which were not designed for the 
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future scholar, and not dominated by frequent examinations: 
‘positive guidance, which is both intellectual and cultural’. It would 
mean an increasing emphasis upon personal relationships with 
members of teaching staffs—including ‘these appalling coffee 
parties’—which had been one of the main advantages of an Ox- 
bridge education. 

Finally, Lord James posed the question of whether this problem 
could be solved only by thinking of ‘a very different kind of institu- 
tion’. He took the example of the not very intelligent boy who 
wanted to be a secondary modern school teacher, and who would be 
very good at it, but who was pressured by his parents to try for 
university. 


“Wouldn't it be good if we had, for people like that, rather 
broader teacher training colleges, where they mix with other 
people? Is he not an example of a boy who. . . would get more 


out of a liberal arts college than by trying to cope with honours 
French?’ 


In the first session of discussion the fire was concentrated on three 
aspects of the problem of the new student raised by Lord James in 
his talk: the proposal for new kinds of courses for the ‘non-scholar’, 
the question of ‘new kinds of institutions’, and the problem of the 
examination ladder. 

Mr. Peterson led the field in proposing a more broadly-based 
Degree course for the general student—centred, perhaps, on 
European Studies, with additional courses, for example, in inter- 
national institutions, industrial relations, criminology, possibly 
education anda foreign language. Lord James was favourably 
disposed to this proposal, but he said that his main concern was that 
students taking such a course should not be examined in too many 
extraneous things. ‘The pressure of examinations on students is 
becoming quite frightening.’ But there was no detailed discussion 
of how such a course would differ from other General Degrees, or of 
how it could be treated, within the framework of university organ- 
ization, as a ‘subject’ or department of studies—and given the 
care in teaching and the attention on the part of university staff to 
make it an educational discipline in its own right. The four-stage 
Sussex Humanities Schools, about which Mr. Fulton had spoken 
earlier in the day, seemed, on the whole, in advance of any of the 
proposals made in relation to this topic. 
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Professor Mott played a ‘subversive’ role in focusing the atten- 
tion of the Conference on the second theme: the role of ‘other 
institutions’ in further education. Would the Conference, he asked 
ingenuously, be prepared to declare itself in favour of an expansion 
of teacher training colleges, with a view to making some of them 
liberal art colleges not entirely confined to teaching, even if that 
meant a corresponding delay in university expansion? 

This was a particularly wicked move on Professor Mott’s part. 
He knew, perhaps better that anyone present, that the discussion of 
university expansion has proceeded in a vacuum, bearing little or no 
relation to the comprehensive development of post-school education 
as a whole. His intention was to press the Conference to eat its 
rather carelessly chosen words. If it did, genuinely, believe that the 
answer to the problems raised by Lord James lay with the develop- 
ment of the non-university sectors of further education—particu- 
larly the liberal arts college—did the Conference believe this 
sufficiently strongly to take a self-denying ordinance, if necessary, 
against the extension of its own empires? In addition, his motion 
probed the soft underbelly of the liberal arts college proposal, 
which had been treated rather cavalierly as a ready-made solution 
for the problems of university expansion. 

The Conference would not commit itself to anything so stringent 
and sweeping. But with this stroke Professor Mott revealed a wide- 
spread unease about the relationship of university expansion to the 
tangled undergrowth of ‘other institutions’—liberal arts colleges 
techs., teacher training colleges and evening institutes. This unease 
persisted thoughout the weekend. Could the discussion of new 
universities proceed without a backward glance at the other institu- 
tions of further education, themselves in the mid-stream of change 
and alteration? Would Lord James’s proposal, which implied a 
further creaming of the post-school intake in the name of the 
‘dimmer’ student, do anything to whittle away the ‘mystical 
prestige’ of the university, about which he had also spoken, and to 
close the gap between the ‘dim’ and the ‘fizzers’? Did the univer- 
sities have an additional responsibility to define more closely their 
relation to non-university institutions, and would this involve the 
universities in the sordid underworld of vocational training and 
apprenticeships? 

There were no clear answers to these questions. Indeed, they were 
hardly formulated. But many contributors were clearly in favour of 
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parallel experiments in the non-university field. Professor 
Armytage, for example, endorsed the liberal arts college, suggesting 
that it might be incorporated with the teacher training college and 
become constituent colleges of the university—a package deal 
which aroused little comment. Sir Charles Morris was more con- 
cerned that, through some such development, the provision of 
teachers should be allowed for. He sharply criticized the view of the 
Ministry that the teacher training colleges should concentrate on 
turning out primary teachers, leaving the secondary schools to the 
superfluity of university arts graduates. He was convinced that 
teachers would continue to be drawn from both sources, and wel- 
comed the development of some such teachers-training-cum-liberal 
arts colleges, ‘provided they do not go too far away from the produc- 
tion of teachers’. 

The third theme concerned the examination system. Mr. Vaizey 
clearly had the ‘non-scholar’ in mind when he asked whether there 
was anything to be gained by meticulously grading people who were 
‘just being educated in the broad sense’. He pointed out that the 
pressures of examination and failure-rates bore more heavily 
against the civic universities than against Oxbridge. Professor Ford, 
on the other hand, was concerned, not so much about the failure 
rate, as the fact that the examination steeple-chase would promote 
and advance certain human qualities at the expense of others. 
Professor Ford had in mind the strengthening of a narrow competi- 
tiveness, as well as the needs of the slow starter and the introspective 
adolescent, whose imaginative qualities might well be stamped out 
in the process of pursuing one of the increasingly few places at 
university. One wondered how close Professor Ford’s ‘introspective 
adolescent’ was to Lord James’s ‘socially diffident’ scholarship boy 
—and how far these qualities were straightened out by the forcing- 
house of grammar school and university examinations, and how 
much they owed to Lord James’s ‘culturally dim’ home background. 
But this was a very muted note indeed during the first session. 

This point might have come through more forcibly, had three 
relatively independent contributions been taken up and explored 
by the Conference. At one point Dr. Michael Young, pursuing an 
elusive theme from an earlier session, declared against further 
university expansion at this stage, on the grounds that 


‘the expansion of the universities, and to a much lesser extent, 
other institutions of education, is being imposed on a class system 
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in a country which is probably more class divided than any other 
industrial country in the world, and it, to some extent, is solidi- 
fying, crystallizing, making harsher the class divisions that do 
exist. . . .The conflict between the culture of the working-class 
group and that of the school was clearly very real and it was 
difficult to see how the working class could be brought over in 
large numbers to the side of education, unless education itself 


could show more respect for the values embodied in working- 
class life.’ 


Dr. Young added that ‘working-class people gave greater value to 
co-operation, to working in groups of various sorts and less to 
individual competition, than was generally the case amongst 
teachers, who were mostly middle class’. This provoked Lord James 
to the observation that he was never clear about the phrase ‘working 
class culture’—but he could not have meant this seriously as a reply 
to so serious a point, particularly since he had previously paid 
tribute to the ‘Scholarship Boy’ Chapter in Richard Hoggart’s 
Uses of Literacy, which, of course, is a study of the changes in: 
working class culture. Dr. Young, however, made it difficult for 
the Conference to take his point, because he continually focused his 
important target through the wrong end of the binoculars. His 
attack throughout the morning had been against the ‘mystical 
prestige’ of the universities, and their role in creating a new pattern 
of status and prestige—but he kept framing his challenge in terms 
of a moratorium on university expansion—which went ill with a 
Conference committed to the hilt to a rapid development pro- 
gramme. Surely, if the prestige of the universities was the issue, the 
least successful remedy would be to further limit the scale of entry? 
Nothing creates prestige-values so rapidly as scarcity. 

With remarkable persistence, Dr. Wall tried—but with little 
success—to force the Conference to discuss the question of uni- 
versity teaching. His general point was that the universities had 
taken for granted their teaching capacity, without considering care- 
fully enough the qualifications of many of their staff to teach. He 
was concerned that there should be a far more rigorous examination 
of the problem of teaching in the university, but this seemed to be 
far too scientific and indigestible a pill for so informal a Conference 
to swallow. 

Towards the close of this session, Dr. Malleson lobbed a carefully 
timed grenade in the direction of the Conference. He revealed that 
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in University College, London, the failure rate of students from the 
independent schools was nearly three times as high as that of the 
grammar school, with the direct grant students falling somewhere 
in between. 


“You must realize, it is not the grammar school students that 
are at risk. It is Social Class 1, particularly the professionals’ 
and the schoolmasters’ children, who have been to an indepen- 
dent school; they are the ones that come a cropper, some two and 
a half times more often.’ 


No self-respecting Conference could be expected to weather that 
kind of statistical evidence, and shortly after that the session was 
adjourned for lunch. 


The second session of discussion took an entirely different tack, 
due largely to the early interventions of Richard Hoggart. He began 
on an ominous note: ‘I am struck, in the universities I know, by the 
extent to which so many lecturers seem to me to be not aware of the 
society they are living in.’ He went on to say that education now lay 
at the centre of a terrific social problem: he was dissatisfied with 
the number of university lecturers at the Civic universities who, 
though some ‘were from the same environment as their students’, 
did not ‘really understand what sort of world their students came 
from, or the issues they had to face’, and who, ‘in the struggle to get 
to their position, had cut their own roots and were terribly ill at ease 
about the whole situation’. 


‘Without being romantic about it, it seems to me true that 
many of our students who are from working-class homes, have 
in fact got a culture which is of quite remarkable strength. It 
is not an intellectual, literary culture; yet it is something which 
we do wrong to turn our noses up at.’ 


He then attacked the prevailing ethos and values which many 
universities were in the process of transmitting to their new students. 


‘Too many people have a thin and social or narrowly “high- 
brow” idea of culture and value the form rather than the spirit 
of the thing itself. I respect “middle class” or “upper class” 
culture in so far as it is capable of training disinterested judg- 
ment, tolerance, and so on. But so often what we are doing is 
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putting a thin lacquer of opinions and taste around life, rather 
than giving a sense of deeper cultural meanings.’ 


Dr. Wall intervened: 


‘I suggest, however, that you are really asking the university 
teacher in fact to be an educator.’ 


Mr. Hoggart replied: 

‘I wonder whether the good teacher, as commonly understood 
in the past is really what is required today, or whether there is 
something more that good teachers ought now to do . . . The 
gap is enormous between what students learn about “the good 
books” and “the life of the mind”—between that what they see 
all around them, and the language they use when they are to- 
gether. They don’t close this gap; there is nothing easier for a 
fairly intelligent student to do than to live in two worlds.’ 


The themes contained in these sustained interventions dominated 
the rest of the discussion. It is important therefore, to disentangle 
the strands of Mr. Hoggart’s contribution. In the first place, he 
touched a problem which the previous discussion had almost en- 
tirely ignored: the common dilemma involving both the new student 
and the younger teacher. The general sense of unease was, in his 
view, the product of a common situation—a situation provoked and 
dramatized by education itself, where teacher and student ‘in the 
struggle to get to their position, had cut their own roots’. From this 
vantage point, he was able to look with a fresh eye upon that pro- 
cess by which the universities passed on new values to new students, 
and to draw the terrible warning that, with the best will in the 
world, the university might find itself transmitting the form rather 
than the substance of its distinctive traditions. He rejected Dr. 
Wall’s intervention—not because he thought it irrelevant (for he 
went on to discuss the virtue of tutorial and small seminar discus- 
sion), but, presumably, because he posed the problem in too formal 
terms. The ‘something more’ which the good teacher had now to do 
was to confront, alongside his student, this new cultural situation, 
so that they might both understand it better. The particular task of 
the university, in face of this situation, was to help its students 
grow from their roots, rather than attempt to transplant themselves 
into a different social soil. Education had created the gap in the 
experience of the new generation: it was therefore the special charge 
of education to help close that gap again. 
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Two special aspects of this general approach selected themselves 
for more detailed discussion: the problem of research, and the ques- 
tion of teaching methods in the light of Mr. Hoggart’s observations 
—particularly the tutorial system. Mrs. Floud, Dr. Young, Mr. 
Clegg and Dr. Malleson all made a special plea for a much ex- 
tended programme of educational research—particularly that kind 
of research which would strengthen qualitative judgments on the 
relative merits of different schools and teaching methods. But the 
sense of the Conference was best summed up, at this point, by Mr. 
Vaizey, who said, rather bluntly, that he did not believe that the 
sort of question raised by Mr. Hoggart would be solved by sending 
a few anthropologists to Barnsley grammar school! 

Sir Charles then directed the flow of the discussion towards the 
problem of teaching methods, with reference to Mr. Hoggart’s 
comments. Hoggart strongly commended the extension of the 
tutorial system, and the majority of contributors to the discussion 
gave him full support. Yet I wonder whether there was not, even 
here, a very real and genuine misunderstanding. The majority of 
speakers tended to assume rather too easily that a rather simple 
system of exporting the tutorial as it had grown up in Oxbridge 
would help teachers in the other universities to close the gap. 
Hoggart, on the other hand, went beyond that, to speak of the 
kind of cultural discourse which he had seen develop in his 
literature classes,—small discussions, which developed around a 
piece of literature, but which then ranged widely, allowing students 
to draw upon their own experience and relate it to the texts before 
them. 


‘If they know that you are in fact aware that the world you 
live in and the world they live in are the same world, that there is 
some sort of common meaning, that it is meaningful to try to 
find a meaning, then they start opening up on their literature 
too . . . One is just grinding away and trying to encourage them, 
all the time establishing a sort of living relationship.’ 


This discussion prompted from Sir Charles Morris, perhaps the 
most sustained and dramatic cri de coeur to which this Conference 
gave voice: 


‘What do we want to do? What do we think we can do? We 
are really, are we not, a group of people where there is no real 
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representative of the present orthodox views of the authorities 
of the universities. None whatever. What is happening today in 
the universities is that the ruling decisions in all these matters are 
getting more and more firmly in the hands of the academic 
authorities . . . We are rebels here this evening, against practi- 
cally everything which on the educational side they all say and 
do, and against the whole of their concept of what a university is 
for and what its prime purpose is. Orthodox opinion emphasizes 
the production of professionals and of specialists. 

‘Well, if that is so, what are we to do? Are we to say, “The 
only way is to take the universities out of their hands and let 
somebody else arrange it, quite different people?” . . . Or are 
we to say that that would be wrong, because on the whole it is 
one of the basic things in a free country that you ought to let the 
universities stand outside the quick change of opinion, whether 
political or fashionable or even sociological? 

‘If we are thinking of what is going to happen until 1970... . 
I am awfully afraid the evidence for thinking that you can 
radically convert the authorities of the universities to our point 
of view is negligible.’ 





SPECIALIZATION AND THE CURRICULUM 


Reported by 


EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


Dr. VICK’s introduction to this session so impressed the meeting, 
that I begin by quoting it in full: 


‘Particularly in London and the Civic universities, there has been 
a great tendency since the war to concentrate on single-subject 
honours courses. Many of us feel that although these courses may 
be right for some people who are going on to be the academics, 
scholars and researchers of the future, they are not necessarily 
right for others, nor for the kind of career for which those students 
may be required or which they may want after graduation. There 
seem to be needs for other kinds of courses within the universities, 
quite apart from the possibilities of liberal arts colleges that have 
been mentioned on the fringe of, or outside the universities. 

‘I propose to discuss this topic in relation to the provision of 
special honours courses, general honours courses, and finally 
pass or general degree courses. The university system as a whole 
in this country, although not necessarily in one place, should be 
able to provide at least this range to cater for different kinds of 
people, and for their different needs in the future. 


‘The first difficulty presented by these courses is the high stan- 
dard of knowledge based on school subjects that is required for 
entry. In order to be adequately prepared, a boy or girl must have 
chosen to take the necessary subjects at about age 16, and at that 
age the criteria upon which such a choice is based, may be quite 
false—a liking for the subject at that stage may be no guide to its 
treatment at university level, and may be inspired by no more than 
the attraction of a particular teacher, or the glamour of a fashion- 
able subject like physics or quite irrelevant personal considerations. 
Such a student may reach the university only to find that the subject 
is not what he would then wish to choose. 

‘The second difficulty is the extent to which these courses are over- 
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loaded with detail. New members of staff invited to contribute to 
special honours courses bring their own specialisms with them, 
and there is a great danger of constantly adding bits and pieces, 
both of subject matter and of techniques. Such development, by 
addition and fragmentation instead of by integration, sets up great 
pressures for lengthening the course, but this does not help the 
student to see the subject as a whole. The good student can over- 
come this and even be stimulated by parts of the course, but in 
many cases the not-so-good student is just overwhelmed. Here, then, 
are the two main disadvantages of special honours courses—early 
specialization pushed back into the schools because of the entrance 
requirements and overloading of the courses themselves. What can 
be done about them? 

‘There are, I think, four possibilities: 

—to defer real specialization, for professional purposes, to post- 
graduate research periods, or to higher degree courses based 
partly on examinations. 

—to rethink our courses in the light of developing understanding 
of fundamental unities of subject matter. 

—to enable students at some point—but not at all points—to 
reach the frontiers of their subject. 

—to treat the learning of techniques, inevitably necessary for 
professional competence, as part of the total educational pro- 
cess and not merely as training. 


‘I mention the first point without elaborating on it: the others I 
can best illustrate from my own field of physics. 


‘Advances in physics have enabled or should have enabled courses 
to be shortened and not lengthened, because of our much better 
understanding of certain aspects of the subject which can lead to 
getting right down to the fundamentals and thereby linking things 
together. One may take as an example solid state physics. I find 
that honours students in their final year get really excited at finding 
that what they originally thought to be separate bits, for example, 
the photographic process, the barrier-layer rectifier, electron emis- 
sion from solid surfaces, scintillation counters, semiconductors, 
transistors, all come out of a single presentation of the basic con- 
cepts of the subject and that all these are linked together. A unity 
emerges about that aspect of the course which is quite different from 
what a student may get from some of the older textbooks. In cer- 
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tain respects some of the sciences are not so far advanced as physics, 
and in the final year, instead of gathering together, there is a further 
specialization. But an honours course of this kind fails unless it 
can present something of a unity and that can only be done by a 
conscious re-thinking of the course each year, inter-relating one bit 


with another, and by concentrating on the central idea of funda- 
mental unification. 


‘It is absolutely essential for a student to reach the frontiers of 
knowledge somewhere, to be in contact with the problems which 
are engaging the best minds in science now. This does not mean 
that he must reach the frontier everywhere. If the first part of the 
course is regarded as a broad foundation, there can be extension 
upwards in particular directions—it does not matter greatly which, 
provided that the student is guided by people who have first-hand 
experience in that direction, and are excited about advances in that 
particular subject. They must be able to convey, in their own 
persons, the quality of that excitement and the continuing vitality 
of their subject, as one in which by no means all the problems are 
solved, and that it by no means developed in the logical order of the 
text book. In that way a student will get the experience, not over 


a wide front perhaps, but over certain aspects, of going beyond the 
text books to original papers, to symposia and current discussions 
by people who are actually hammering out some of today’s 
problems. 

‘The essential reason for doing this is to stretch the student’s mind, 
in one direction or another, to the point at which he has some con- 
cept of what the subject is like now. 


‘Special honours courses, and in my opinion, too much of them 
are concerned partly with techniques. Techniques are a necessary 
part of professional competence in a subject, but I consider it un- 
necessary to concentrate so much on them as is customary. More- 
over, the learning of such techniques as are necessary can be part 
of the educational process and not just a matter of training. Let me 
again illustrate from my own field. In the older type of course of 
my own student days one found an experiment set out on the 
bench of which the object was to measure the electrical resistance 
of a particular conductor accurately. The first impulse was to say, “I 
have done this before. This is just like school.” In fact, of course, 
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it is not so because the measurement of a resistance to really high 
accuracy, particularly of some types of material, is not an easy job. 
But the attitude of mind of a student confronted with this is to say, 
“Good heavens, have I still got to continue with this?” A similar 
exercise might be the measurement of the modulus of elasticity 
(“mechanical strength”) of a metal. I suggest that it is best to 
approach the student in different terms, to say, for example, “I 
would like you to investigate how the resistance of a piece of wire 
varies as you stretch it”. With an elementary student, you put a 
certain amount of apparatus in front of him and he soon finds that 
he has got to get his temperatures constant and so on, otherwise the 
results go all over the place. He finds also that he has to measure 
very accurately, and eventually he may get some figures for the 
change of resistance with the change of length or the load put on 
the wire. He has to discover how best to present the information in 
order to interpret the results, and having got a relation between 
change in length and change in resistance, he can then be asked to 
calculate from first principles what relation he would expect. The 
first instinct of the student is often to look for a similar text book 
calculation instead of working it out from first principles. But this 
having been done, a comparison of the calculated with the observed 
results will most certainly reveal a factor of three or four difference. 
If the student is asked, “‘Why this factor of three or four difference?” 
his first reaction is to go back to his experiment and say, “Have I 
made a mistake?” Eventually he is convinced that his experimental 
results are all right and people have to learn to trust them. You then 
ask, “Can you suggest any reasons why there is this difference?” 
Students will respond very differently. Some of them go to an 
immense amount of trouble, use the library, investigate the proper- 
ties of materials and all sorts of things and really feel that they are 
coming up to what to them is an unknown: other students just give 
up. This is one way in which you can very soon assess the capability 
and potentiality of a student. 

‘In some cases one may say, “Well, it might be so and so. How 
would you find out? Will you please devise an experiment and test 
it yourself?” While he is doing this, a student is learning and 
stretching his techniques under the compulsion of seeking actual 
results. As he gains experience; instead of putting apparatus in front 
of him, you say, “Here is an exciting problem in physics. Will you 
devise an experiment that will enable you to tackle it.” This step is, 
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I think, absolutely essential, because in the older types of science 
courses it is the member of staff who has done the main part of the 
science in choosing the right materials, the right circumstances, and 
the apparatus that will give the best kind of results, and then tells 
the student to, “Carry on and do this experiment”. That is not what 
the student will meet in the real world afterwards. He must start 
with an empty bench and find for himself what the important 
factors are, and by doing this, he will acquire a much more scienti- 
fic approach. He will develop almost an instinct for the sensitivity 
of galvanometers, for example, because he will make a lot of mis- 
takes: he will even burn out some of the suspensions, but never 
mind, the result is worth while. 

‘So by reshaping a course, the time spent on practical work can be 
cut down, but a lot of my colleagues, who have not had time or 
incentive to stop and think, do not believe this. Instead, there is 
continuous pressure to increase the time spent on practical work. 
Of course, experience in a laboratory is absolutely essential—it 
corresponds to practical work in modern languages—but if the 
educational purpose of it is properly thought out from the begin- 
ning, the time given to it can be cut down. 

‘A further advantage of devising a course in this way is that it 
provides for a continuous assessment of a student. If a student is 
set to work on the more advanced type of problem, in the way I 
have described, he can be asked to write a report on it as though 
for publication, and to lecture on it to his fellow students, than 
whom there are no more devastating critics. In this way all students 
will get some of the benefits from practical courses planned for each 
student according to his potentiality and capabilities. 

‘Examinations cannot be wholly abolished because they do test 
certain qualities in studeuts, but opportunities for continuous 
assessment in the way I have suggested enables examination 
pressures to be eased, and provide a better basis at the end for 
judging the capabilities of particular students. 

‘To sum up, I suggest that the boundary conditions within which 
the pressures associated with special honours courses can be re- 
lieved are, a sufficiently broad-based beginning, and a graduate year 
in which to provide the courses needed for particular professions. 


‘I have said that special honours courses are not necessarily 
suited to every type of student, and they do not necessarily give the 
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right sort of background to a man’s future career. In re-assessing 
the programme of the Atomic Energy Establishment at Harwell, 
which has to change continuously, we find people among the 1,500 
or so graduates who are employed there, whom it is extremely 
difficult to move about because they have specialized from an early 
age, perhaps in a field for which we have no longer any use. 

‘In some cases it is the general honours, particularly the two 
subject honours course, which gives me the people who can do 
the best research and the best work afterwards. Some natural com- 
binations are physics and mathematics, physics and chemistry, 
physics and biology, physics and geology. Those are obvious, but 
physics and economics, physics and philosophy are also possible. 
For all these there can be a common core until the final year, during 
which the appropriate aspect of each subject can be chosen. But if 
it is done properly the physics department must not devise its part 
of the general honours course in isolation. The professor of 
physics must sit down with the professor of mathematics or of 
philosophy and say, “What course are we going to have for this 
man?” In economics some aspects of operational research may pro- 
vide the special subject where the student can draw on his physics 
for possible applications to economic problems. Here the broad 
foundation has two components consciously related. The student 
does not reach the frontiers in physics in as many places as the man 
doing the special course, but over the two honours subjects he may 
do so at more points and this stretches his mind in different direc- 
tions. Some students are more stimulated by these interactions of 
aspects of different subjects than by the narrower range of the single 
subject honours course, and it is rubbish to say that the double 
honours school of this kind is not a preparation for research. 
have evidence to the contrary, and one or two people with this 
background are transforming their present departments. But 
general honours courses like special honours courses must be 
devised as a whole; they take much thought and preparation; given 
this they can be first-rate. Students from general honours courses 
are likely to be specially useful as teachers and in industry, and 
they are certainly good for a great deal of research. 


‘There are certainly university students who lack the intellectual 
and technical ability to profit by honours courses, but who never- 
theless have the makings of good general teachers, and for whom 
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there is a useful place in industry, commerce and life as a whole. 
They need to be extended in different ways, to be pulled sideways, 
instead of being stretched vertically, as it were, and for this, a three 
subject course may provide a basis. The treatment has to concen- 
trate on the less profound aspects, avoiding in physics for instance, 
the techniques, mathematics and theoretical concepts that are be- 
yond the range of such students. The appeal is essentially to the 
more practical and less philosophical outlook. To achieve their aims 
such courses require to be thought out just as carefully as honours 
courses, and they involve the co-operation of even more people if 
they are to have any integrated quality. It is important for these 
courses to be recognized as suited, in their own right, to certain 
kinds of student who can be guided into them early enough. It is 
depressing to both students and staff, to work in a class whose 
members have all been pushed into it because they have failed 


something else. Moreover, a pass degree student must feel that he 
“belongs”. 


‘Treating practical work as an integral part of the educational 
process is the most effective way of bringing the senior and most 
experienced members of a department into contact with students. 
When a professor sits on a laboratory stool beside a student, as 
Blackett did at Manchester, and discusses the planning of an 
individual experiment, a true apprentice-master relationship can be 
established with all the advantages that attach to it. The laboratory 
is a natural setting for such personal relationships and in this, the 
sciences may have an advantage over the arts. In examining micro- 
scopic sections in zoological or biological studies, the inexperienced 
student has first to be taught what to look for, and then has to learn 
to draw inferences from what he observes. It is exhausting to the 
teacher to undertake this work himself rather than delegate much 
of it to graduate students, but it provides unique opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with a student’s general outlook and for de- 
tecting the blocks in his mental processes. To move from one student 
working on optics to a second working on electricity and a third on 
acoustics, and each time, to become absorbed in their particular 
problems, is, I repeat one of the most exhausting, but also one of 
the most fascinating forms of teaching. 

‘You cannot treat living subjects—and I hope all university sub- 
jects are living subjects—in this way, unless the teachers are alive 
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and remain so. Certainly in science this depends on the inter- 
action of teaching and research. A department which is not con- 
sciously in the forefront in its own field will quickly become a dead 
department and no allocation of tutorial periods will replace con- 
tinuous personal contacts in the laboratory with a first-rate teacher’s 
enthusiasm for a living subject. The tutorial and the pastoral roles 
grow out of the communicated enthusiasm of the teacher which is 
sustained by research. I do not see how it can be otherwise. 


‘Finally I want to touch on the major obstacle to developments 
on the lines I have suggested, and this, particularly in science 
departments, is the tremendous pressure on staffs. This is, I think, 
one of the biggest dangers facing the universities. By common 
consent of those with both types of experience, the demands 
on time and intellectual vitality are greater in academic than 
in industrial life. As a professor, in addition to remaining alive in 
one’s subject, one must take a full share in university administra- 
tion, in planning for expansion, in seeking “cap-in-hand” for money, 
to say nothing of dealing with technical staff and directly adminis- 
tering a department. The risk in this situation is that, from sheer 
exhaustion and over-work, those who should be particularly con- 
cerned to rethink courses are content to take them as they are. it 
is now a key problem of the universities to allow people, who want 
to think about courses, to have time to do it.’ 


In presenting Dr. Vick’s paper I have kept as close as possible 
to his words but I fear that, inevitably, I shall have failed to convey 
the particular quality that was so apparent to his hearers. In brief, 
we were willing to accept without much question that he was des- 
cribing not merely the ideally desirable but the practically possible 
and the actually achieved. It is striking that the subsequent discus- 
sion revolved almost wholly round ‘specialization’ rather than round 
‘curriculum’. Only Mr. Hoggart, to my recollection, and that during 
another session, illustrated his argument by reference to his own 
teaching methods. 

In his concluding remarks, Dr. Vick indicated a primary reason 
for the relative paucity of ‘rethinking’ of courses in any drastic 
fashion—the sheer overburdening of those best fitted to do it. But 
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this is not all. As the Chairman pointed out, you have to be both 
confident and ruthless to make major changes in long-established 
patterns. A professor may feel that the standard of his department 
is best attested by its capacity to attract good students and the value 
of radical changes may not be quickly apparent to those who advise 
potential students. Keele and Sussex, relatively small at the outset, 
may attract adventurously-minded students just because they are 
new but this does not apply to older and larger universities. Dr. 
Vick, replying, was confident that validation comes quickly from 
the judgments of employers. Courage at the outset, yes, but any 
lean period was not likely to exceed three or four years. 

Professor Ford was not alone in feeling that Dr. Vick’s confidence 
posed a challenge to the arts faculties. ‘When one moves away from 
the subjects that are known as scientific,’ he said, ‘one is profoundly 
challenged to produce, not just the arts version, but the corres- 
ponding conception of what Dr. Vick has been describing. My own 
experience is that many of the most lively, stimulating, civilized, 
broadly educated people one encounters at a university are the 
people of Dr. Vick’s persuasions and categories of work.’ Professor 
Armytage ‘agreed wholeheartedly that the people I get most re- 
generation from, the people who spring and bounce, are the people 
who come up to us from science’. 

Perhaps the arts people have failed in their own task of re- 
thinking curricula, suggested Professor Ford, because they have 
taken over an inappropriate terminology from the ascendancy of 
science. ‘How relevant in the world of English literature is the word 
“research” as an essential part of the senior student’s aliveness?’ 
‘One could see,’ he added, ‘where the frontiers of Dr. Vick took 
one—into line with the student’s life and the assumptions and 
problems that he brought with him to the university.” The only 
piece of radical re-thinking in his own field at all corresponding to 
Dr. Vick’s account, was Leavis’s thinking of over twenty years ago 
and it had had ‘pathetically little fundamental influence on the 
English faculties of the country’. 

But, Mr. Evans pointed out, it has touched the schools and, he 
suggested, it offered a valid alternative for ‘frontiers of knowledge’ 
in pointing to ways of pushing forward the ‘frontiers of experience’. 
Mr. Moodie thought that in principle it should be easy, in the 
general arts curriculum, to find the equivalent of Dr. Vick’s 
‘frontiers’. ‘Philosophy, particularly,’ he claimed, ‘is an example in 
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that right from the start the student, if he has any kind of decent 
teacher, is forced to think afresh, to judge on his own.’ It is a 
creative experience for students not only to think and judge for 
themselves but to get hold of the idea that they are entitled to do so. 


Professor Armytage commented wryly that it is as important for 
a professor to be able to judge for himself, as for the student. Arts 
faculties, he alleged, inhibited this exercise of professorial judg- 
ment in a way that science faculties did not. They suffered from the 
effort to ‘keep themselves respectable according to the old Oxbridge 
lines’. The faculty system ‘foisted on them in the 1890’s’ had become 
far too cumbersome. Sir Charles Morris agreed it was cumbersome 
but disputed the general validity of Professor Armytage’s complaint. 
Some of his colleagues in recent years had come up with fairly revo- 
lutionary ideas both in English and history, ‘and though there had 
been a bit of “chunter” there had been no interference’. 

Reverting to Mr. Evans’s comment about the impact of Dr. 
Leavis on the school, Mr. Hoggart said that they were now getting 
some science students in the general degree course at Leicester, ask- 
ing for English because of their school experience of the subject. But 
there were limits to what could be done and the limits were set, not 
only by lack of time, but by the resistance of some professors 
who could see no reason why they should mix their disciplines. 
They were ‘two or three decades behind’ and any attempt at change 
had to reckon with this kind of opposition. 

Discussion ranged most widely round Dr. Vick’s claim for a 
variety of types of course appropriate to the differential capacities 
of students and the different careers that can reasonably be en- 
visaged for them. Professor Mott, who found Dr. Vick’s talk 
‘extraordinarily impressive’, thought that he had put his finger on 
what was wrong with the natural science tripos in Cambridge—the 
failure of different departments to get together to decide what is right 
for a given man. How in practice do you examine your related sub- 
jects in a two-subject honours course, enquired Mr. Vaizey? Do 
you find equal enthusiasm for joint courses on the social science 
side, asked Lord Heyworth? Most of Dr. Vick’s experience had 
been with economists and philosophers and they were certainly 
co-operative. 

But the problem patently uppermost in the minds of most mem- 
bers of the group was that which engaged a great deal of attention 
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a few days later in the Home Universities Conference—what to do 
with the student who cannot or should not make the grade in an 
Honours Course, whether in one subject or two. Whatever un- 
certainty attached to the use of the words ‘Pass’ and ‘General’ 
there was an underlying and pervasive assumption that, with grow- 
ing numbers in the universities, there will be a greater proportion 
of students to be catered for outside the Honours schools. There 
was awareness that the present set-up probably engenders strain 
and anxiety among students and this led Dr. Malleson to make the 
point that one way to avoid anxiety would be not to throw quite 
so many people out. ‘Fit for service, fit for pension’ was not a bad 
slogan. “You are taking,’ he said, ‘what you call dim students. They 
are not dim when you measure them against the national spectrum 
as a whole. If you agree to educate them, really you ought to educate 
the lot, or aim to.’ At present, he asserted, many departments argued 
that without such-and-such a failure rate they did not keep up their 
standards. It was a consequence of policy to have a failure rate 
and although people were beginning to rethink, the figure was 
still ‘pretty serious’. On the present failure rates we should fail 
20,000 out of the projected 176,000 we want in the universities by 
1970. This means wasting a year for them and starting them in 
life with a sense of failure. 

What worried Dr. Anderson—and in saying so she voiced a 
general concern—‘is that many pass degree students feel that there 
is nobody who is the central core of their course’. Mr. Hoggart 
quoted a Leicester enquiry in which some general degree students 
had described themselves as ‘second-class citizens’: they had no 
equivalent for the special honours student’s access to the professor. 
Sir Charles Morris confirmed this as a widespread concern. Would a 
physicist envisaging a special honours course on Dr. Vick’s terms, 
persisted Dr. Anderson, approach pass degree students in the same 
way—and in any case would he be the right person to do so? 

What emerged from the ensuing discussion (and was again con- 
firmed in the Home Universities Conference) is the extraordinary 
confusion of terms and practices. Mr. Peterson referred to the 
Nottingham proposal for separate staffing of pass degree courses 
‘in order that they should in fact be wholly and deeply concerned’ 
with the people taking them. Lord James was an advocate of the 
diagnostic common course. For Dr. Malleson, the value of this 
would lie in the opportunity for tutorial supervision but this im- 
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plied ‘some reasonable sort of numbers’. Mr. Peterson wondered if 
we need always talk in ‘years’: could not decisions be made quicker 
than that? Sir Charles Morris said they frequently were. ‘It is one 
of the assets of a large university,’ he had suggested earlier, ‘that 
we throw out almost nobody because there is a niche for almost 
everybody,’ and at a later point he stressed that the first year ‘inside 
the great range of departments was a pretty negotiable year’. 

But this did not get over all the difficulties. Students were some- 
times reluctant to enter general studies courses because of unfounded 
beliefs that to do so might endanger their grants. Leeds had tried 
it with biology students but had to abandon it ‘because under the 
present chaotic system of admissions we just did not get any good 
students’. The real problem of the pass degree student was that 
raised by Dr. Anderson; that even if, with good advice, he manages 
to go to four exciting courses, ‘he will still suffer terribly from not 
really belonging to anybody’. Sir Charles doubted if we should ever 
deal with this problem satisfactorily without residence. 

Since universal provision for residence remains a very long term 
ambition, it was useful to have Mr. Moodie’s elucidation of the 
Scottish approach and Professor Armytage’s description of Sheffield 
practice which, he claimed, had provided ‘a recuperative mechanism 
as long and effective as possible’. 

Mr. Clegg saw the paradox that students most in need of contact 
with teachers with an ‘incendiary technique’ were least likely to get 
it. ‘We are getting into the schools,’ he concluded, ‘pass degree 
people who have not had this touch of inspiration and who would 
have benefited from it.’ 

Dr. Anderson, Mr. Evans and Lord Heyworth were equally con- 
cerned about the relevance of courses to future employment in 
teaching and in industry and commerce. All the pressures from 
schools, authorities, employers and parents were in the direction of 
making pass degree students feel second-class people. And yet 
what the general pass degree ought to stand for should be relevant 
in all those fields. 

Mrs. Floud summed up the answer crisply. She wanted a state 
of affairs where a pass degree course not only took the failures from 
the other schools but existed in its own right as a basis, with a wide 
prestige, for entry into a whole variety of occupations. By that time, 
Sir Robert Hall was probably not unique in finding that the trend 
of the discussion made him ‘wonder whether it was the inherent 
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difficulty of trying to run the two things at the same time that tended 
to draw away the better people into the specialized honours course’ 
—an excellent lead-in to a renewed discussion of liberal arts col- 
leges, but the hour was late. 

It was left to Mr. Mumford, silent till a late stage, to speak for 
the outer world. The problem of making a new course a success, 
he said, was not only a university problem: it depended on getting 
more information about what was happening in universities to the 
people who were responsible for advising students to go there. 
Those faced with the problem have not merely to differentiate 
between universities but between courses which did not even exist 
when they were at universities themselves. “We are often looking at 
them,’ he said, ‘through the eyes, not of ten years ago, but of thirty 
years ago, with a few shafts penetrating the darkness through the 
activities of eminent academics outside the universities. 

There is a tremendous public information and public relations 
job to be done between universities and schools and colleges. 

No one who was present at St. Catherine’s will be likely to 
disagree with Mr. Mumford! 


7 





THE BALANCE BETWEEN RESEARCH AND 
TEACHING 


Reported by 
TUDOR DAVID 


To all appearances this is an innocent enough topic, one which has 
often enough been mulled over and on which it might be thought 
there was little new to say. But the discussion revealed that this was 
far from being so; it uncovered issues which are reaching critical 
proportions, affecting both the universities as institutions and their 
staffs as individuals. 

The discussion focused largely on two aspects of the main remit. 
On the one hand there was the balance between research and teach- 
ing within the university and its bearing on other institutions out- 
side university walls; on the other the balance that the don himself 
had to strike between research and teaching in so far as it affected 
both his university responsibilities and his career. The two are not, 
of course, unconnected; they were not separately considered at 


Windsor. But this division into the institutional and the personal 
aspects of the subject offers a logical and convenient way of shap- 
ing the substance of the discussion. 


The question was never explicitly raised, but no one seriously 
doubted that the prime purpose of the university was to teach. 
Whether it was the right kind of institution to serve its present 
student body was another matter. Some seemed inclined to the view 
that it should open its doors much wider, though if the universities 
embraced a much larger proportion of the age-groups they deal in, 
it would obviously increase teaching loads and administrative chores 
in each department and affect the balance of research. Others 
argued that some would-be graduates should be hived off into other 
institutions, or new ones such as liberal arts colleges, though there 
were mixed feelings about the latter. Lord James was tempted by 
liberal arts colleges; Lord Hailsham repelled. Professor N. F. Mott 
was non-committal. He had had a close look at an American liberal 
arts college, on which he offered two observations. 

First, that the college teachers were pressing for a graduate school 
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—turning into a university college in fact. Second, that the staff 
were equivalent in calibre to sixth form teachers in this country, so 
that if liberal arts colleges came to pass in Britain, they would com- 
pete directly with the public and grammar school for staffs. It 
seemed hardly possible, therefore, that a parallel development could 
come about, but there might none the less be a place here for sub- 
universities, perhaps through up-grading some teacher training 
colleges and technical colleges. These were notions which found 
a sympathetic echo here and there but no general acclamation. It 
seemed pretty clear that the flux of ideas about the future form of 
higher teaching institutions had not yet hardened into distinctive 
moulds. And in so far as there are already incipient prejudices and 
vested interests in evidence they have yet to apply pressure and 
court influence. 

On the place of universities as the ultimate repositories of re- 
search, opinion was much firmer. This is because their place has 
been challenged since the war to a degree that is not generally 
realized. Professor Mott’s introductory remarks to the discussion 
were, in fact, largely taken up with a defence of the research func- 
tion of the university. On the face of it, this was odd because no one 
questioned that the university had such a function, any less than it 
had a duty to teach. Indeed, at one point a hypothetical but perti- 
nent question was put to Dr. Vick: would he be prepared to take 
the chair of physics at Brighton if he were not to have a single 
research student in his department? Now Dr. Vick had already 
revealed a deep and abiding interest in the teaching of experimental 
physics, but he made no bones about the answer. It was no; the 
whole idea was unthinkable. No one argued with him. There were 
doubts, it is true, whether Brighton would get the sort of people 
who could undertake research from the exiguous supply of top 
academics, at any rate on the science side. But no one had 
any doubt that a university worthy of the name had to research 
as well as teach. Why, then, did Professor Mott argue so closely the 
case for ‘keeping basic research as far as possible within the 
universities’? 

His case can be reduced to three points. One, that at least in 
their final honours year, undergraduates should be in close contact 
with people who ‘are advancing or have advanced knowledge’. 
Secondly, that staff of good calibre would not be attracted unless 
there was research going on. Professor Mott did not jib at the impli- 
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cations of this, as when Sir Charles Morris brought him down to 
cases in this exchange.: 


Sir Charles Morris: “You clearly do feel that the U.G.C. has 
got to arrange for, and Fulton has got to insist on, provision for 
going ahead fairly fast with a reasonable amount of research 
facilities at Brighton?’ 


Professor Mott: ‘I shudder at the task, if not for Brighton, at 
any rate for Norwich, York and the rest. I don’t see how we are 
going to expand to 170,000 on that basis, but if we don’t we are 
going to have sub-universities in science.’ 


Thirdly, he argued that the whole ethos of the university implied 
provision for research: ‘it is a place where outstanding men in all 
disciplines shall come to teach and research and be free to be as 
non-conforming as their studies and interests lead them’. Amplify- 
ing this, he went on: ‘I think a Professor of Education can tell the 
Ministry of Education where it gets off more easily than an H.M.I., 
and probably more easily than a chief education officer. A physicist 
in Harwell, I believe, needs the Director’s permission before he can 
broadcast on the B.B.C., whereas it is open to me if I so wish, and 
the B.B.C. will allow me, to tell the British public that the country’s 
nuclear policy is poppycock.’ 

Unless the universities held to this function as ‘great reservoirs of 
outstanding free men’, the whole community would lose. 

This defence pretty clearly implied that the academic ramparts 
were not merely under siege, they had already been crossed by 
marauders. And Professor Mott quickly identified them. They were 
the research institutes. The National Institute of Nuclear Research 
at Harwell, for instance, with Malvern, Farnborough and East 
Kilbride as other examples in the field of physics and engineering. 
So far as medicine was concerned, Professor Mott feared that if 
the differentials for medical professors went, the outstanding men 
would go into the hospitals or the Medical Research Council. On 
the economic side, the National Institute of Economic Research 
was later mentioned. A formidable list could readily be drawn up. 

Professor Mott conceded that some research effort was bound to 
be initiated outside the universities. He acknowledged Dr. Michael 
Young’s point on this: that the universities were too hidebound to 
have started up the Institute of Community Studies. But by and 
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large the process of creating institutes had gone too far. It was 
debilitating the universities and it was high time it was stopped. 

Things had evidently gone so far, in fact, that it looked as though 
Professor Mott was trying to bolt the stable door after the horses 
had fied. But all was not lost, even so. Where better to found the 
new universities than in the neighbourhood of a large research 
establishment, connected with the Government or Industry? 
Professor Mott expanded his theme: 


‘If we are aiming among our succession of new universities to 
build one or two which will go to town on science, then what do 
scientists want? Well, they vary. They mostly want music, they 
mostly want mountains and above all they want other scientists. 
As regards other scientists they won’t find them at Norwich and 
they won’t find them at York; they would find them to their 
mutual advantage, in some of the communities where there are 
either the rapidly developing electronics industries, Chelmsford, 
North London, Leatherhead, or the big and excellent Govern- 
ment research establishments, Harwell, Malvern, Farnborough. 
Some of these places should be thought of for a new university 
institution. I go further and say that the great shortage in teach- 
ing is likely to be on the scientific side and it is a fantastic 
waste to put so many of our outstanding young scientists in 
Government establishments where they will make a career, most 
of them, which gives them no teaching responsibilities.’ 


Professor Mott did not say as much, but he rather implied that if 
the present trend continues and the competition from research 
establishments grows stronger, then the universities will face a crisis 
in a decade or two. It is true, of course, that the universities have 
no prescriptive right to research; the idea of the university as the 
proper place for ‘basic’ research is, after all, comparatively recent 
in Britain. But if this development is to be thought of merely as a 
phase in the means of organizing scientific enquiry, now to be dis- 
carded in favour of more efficient instruments of research, then the 
universities cannot survive as teaching institutions of their present 
calibre. Whatever may have been possible in the past, a balanced 
relationship is now essential. 


What of the balance between research and teaching as the fledg- 
ling don sees it? The picture that emerged was not a happy one. 
More often than not the academics whom the bright young graduate 
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has been brought up to revere are, it seems, those whose published 
works find a place in other people’s footnotes. The imaginative 
teacher and the conscientious tutor may be admirable men and 
women, but the swift way to reputation, honour and glory in the 
academic world is via treatise and tome. This is an oversimplifica- 
tion, of course; there are those who are brilliant at both tutoring 
and scholarship, but it is hard to deny that the standing of the 
researcher is the higher, particularly in the civic universities, where 
to advance his salary beyond the ‘efficiency bar’ a man must pro- 
duce evidence of his worth. A list of printed papers, however 
modest, must generally have the edge over claims to lectureroom 
eloquence. And this must be an even more telling advantage to the 
man closeted in the interview room, a supplicant for a higher post. 

It was hardly surprising that Mrs. Jean Floud should say at one 
point in the discussion: “You find yourself in a situation where it is 
Publish or Die by a certain age.’ And it cannot be said that Mr. 
John Vaizey’s retort: ‘But now it is publish for meritocracy—this is 
an advance, is it not?’ was altogether reassuring. 

The ‘institutional pressures’, as Mrs. Floud called them, were just 
about irresistible in her view. Moreover they were getting worse, she 
felt that her generation—of the "thirties, that is—had been given a 
last chance to resist them, but had failed. Brighton looked as 
though it offered an exciting opportunity to anyone who was en- 
thusiastic about university teaching: ‘But what happens if one is 
young and has got one’s career to make in the academic world? It 
is all very well to be teaching frantically at Brighton and enjoying 
it hugely, but what is one going to say when one goes up to London 
and meets one’s colleagues? ‘What is your “project?” they will 
ask,” she said. 

And not only at Brighton, but in long-established places. Professor 
Mott gave a graphic account of the subtle forces at work on the 
young physicist, particularly in the civic universities: ‘If one drops 
out of one’s little bit of research there are no conferences to go to, 
one has not these fascinating conversations with colleagues on what 
one is doing, however small and unimportant it is, and perhaps a 
professor takes away one’s research room and gives it to somebody 
else. So one goes on doing one’s research, and don’t we know it, in 
the universities of the country, even the physics departments, here 
and there little sub-viable units, doing £200 work of research, pro- 
ducing nothing worthwhile.’ 
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Not everyone, it is true, was as pessimistic as Mrs. Floud, though 
it cannot be said that anyone displayed unbounded optimism. Sir 
Charles Morris agreed that ‘the young are under tremendous pres- 
sure to get back into the main stream’. But he had evidence that 
when young university teachers gained experience of tutorial work 
they lost their former, hidebound attitudes. Richard Hoggart went 
further; he thought things were beginning to get better, not worse. 
He felt, moreover, that the dichotomy between research and teach- 
ing was artificial. If more attention were given to teaching, research 
would not suffer; each could stimulate the other. 

The fact was, argued Mr. Hoggart, that too many junior lecturers 
did not have their hearts in teaching: ‘They have an extraordinary 
uneasiness about their own relation to teaching. The junior lecturer 
blames this on the rat race very often, but I have a feeling it is more 
than that. Often I think he feels insecure; he is at Coketown, not 
Oxbridge: he is only just beginning; he clings to the notion that he 
is a scholar-researcher and not a teacher, because it makes him feel 
personally more secure. 

Professor Armytage carried this analysis into deeper waters: 
‘a psychiatrist could come into this’, he said. ‘Some academic types 
become academic types because they cannot face the cold winds 
of the outside world. A good arts person generally wants to do 
something after he gets his degree. The natural healthy desire is to 
go out and have some kind of contact with the world, in a variety 
of ways.’ 

But to Mrs. Floud much of the explanation for ‘civic university 
inbreeding’ could be put down to the excessive specialization of 
subject-matter. This had turned staff common-rooms into very 
different places from what they were before the war. There had 
been a ‘coagulation’ into small groups of people who had very 
highly specialized interests in common; so much so that if one 
met outside the little coagulation one belonged to ‘it ends up in 
small-talk’. ‘In other words,’ she explained, ‘the area of over-all, 
general interests is very much diminished by comparison with 
the old type, and indeed one suspects that a lot of the new recruits 
are not what in the old days would have been called people of 
parts. That is to say, they are specialized and do not have wide 
interests outside their work. They are the sort of people who would 
find the tutorial extraordinarily difficult to operate . . . All the 
pressure of research and the narrowly-specialized expertise at one’s 
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disposal make precisely for the sort of narrowness and reluctance 
to teach and so on, that one finds abroad.’ And not merely reluc- 
tance to teach; Professor Mott observed that research would not 
fructify in these circumstances. A whole career spent on research 
was rarely productive. 

How was this unhealthy atmosphere to be changed? How could 
the university teacher’s horizons be broadened? A tutorial system, 
it had been cogently argued, could help materially; so, perhaps, 
might the form of organization they had in some American uni- 
versities, which Mr. Moodie described. He instanced Princeton, 
with its graduate school and Institute of Advanced Studies, where 
good graduate students and advanced researchers met on more or 
less level terms; ‘this would take some of the centre out of the 
existence of the independent researcher’. 

But the most radical proposal came from Professor Mott, basing 
his arguments on the Niblett Report on Halls of Residence. At 
Cambridge, he explained, there were two avenues of promotion 
open to the young lecturer; the ‘tutorial way’, and the ‘research 
way’, and both were comparable in terms of stipend and status. 
Thus the university reader and the college lecturer were more or 
less on a par, and so were the professor and the senior tutor. Much 
the same scheme could be applied (as in the Niblett Report) to the 
civic universities. He illustrated his point diagrammatically: 


Senior Tutor Professor Warden Professor 


College Senior Reader 
Lecturer Lecturer 


Lecturer Lecturer 


Not surprisingly, this scheme commanded a good deal of interest 
and support, though Mr. Mumford put the point that the pattern of 
social life as accepted by the teaching staff in the older universities 
was totally different from that in the newer universities. There was 
still a kind of bachelor existence lived at Oxford and Cambridge, 
even among the married dons: ‘that is perhaps why so much of the 
public life of Cambridge is run by women’, said Mr. Mumford. 
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Sir Charles Morris said, however, that things were moving in the 
civic universities, though one matter had so far defied solution: 
‘The thing that we have not really completely solved, is the proper 
technique for establishing these positions of prestige on the tutoring 
side. There is a very healthy anxiety in our universities that we 
should not just follow the patterns of ancient universities on the 
ground that they were not exactly designed to meet the present age.’ 

Turning to the special needs of the coming decade of expansion, 
Professor Mott added his authority to an equally radical suggestion, 
which might well have a permanent application. This was to recruit 
some experienced sixth-form masters, aged between 40 and 50, into 
the universities, ‘to take charge or play a big part in the General 
Schools’. He argued that this would not harm the schools: ‘if you 
know that by going into the school world that does not cut you off 
from future work in the universities, isn’t that an encouragement?’ 

He went on to add his almost impassioned plea that research 
scientists outside the universities should make their contribution as 
university teachers. This prompted assurances from several quarters 
that there were medical consultants, economists and nuclear 
physicists who were bursting to do their bit by the aspiring univer- 
sity students. Mrs. Floud commented (though not acidly) that it 
was ‘rather a change to be told that highly trained scientists are 
anxious to come and teach for us’. It may of course have been that 
by ‘teaching’ these highly trained people had something different 
in mind from Mrs. Floud. Professor Mott evidently had his doubts 
for he quickly made it clear that he did not mean the teaching of 
post-graduate students; to turn this over to outsiders would have 
the universities up in arms. He put it bluntly: ‘they must do their 
whack of sitting on the bench side-by-side with the first year 
students’. 

What Professor Mott had in mind was not so much secondment 
as a measure of integration between the university staff and the 
staffs of neighbouring research establishments (‘leading a dual life’, 
as he put it). The change of job from research to teaching should 
be a permanent one. He argued that this would suit the natural 
changes in the career of a scientist who tended to have an adminis- 
trative phase or a teaching phase as well as a research phase. 

But secondment had its supporters. Sir Robert Hall said that his 
economic research department had a smooth-working arrangement 
for receiving staff from universities, but, he went on, ‘we have not, 
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so far, been able to get that to work the other way—we have the 
utmost diificulty in getting a university to take one of our people’. 
Expanding the case for secondment he continued: 


‘If you work in the universities, you speculate about what is 
going on in the real world, but you do not have any contact with 
it; in the Treasury, you work in the real world, but unless you sit 
up at night to read, you do not know what is going on in the 
thinking world. Interchange is clearly a very advantageous 
system, and one which I hope can be developed. It started very 
small, as the London School of Economics was nervous about it. 
It was not until they found their people were really much better 
after spending three years with us that they were happy. Now it 
is working very well indeed.’ 

If the universities were reluctant to accept people on secondment 
then certainly the schools were not. Mr. Evans acknowledged with 
regret that so many young scientists wanted to do anything but 
teach; they wanted to ‘push back the frontiers of knowledge’. This 
was inevitable, commented Professor Mott, ‘because we in the 
universities,’ he went on (quoting Sir Charles Morris), ‘cannot help 
creating them to some extent in our own image’. 

Was not the answer, then, Mr. Evans argued, to organize 
half-and-half jobs—half-time in the schools and half-time on re- 
search? This would have two advantages: it would enhance the 
supply of good quality science teachers and keep science up-to-date 
in both the schools and training colleges. It was an arrangement 
that would manifestly have to apply in the first years after going 
down from the university, otherwise the graduate would fall too far 
behind. Professor Ford confirmed this with an unhappy case his- 
tory from Sheffield, where a promising group of mathematics 
teachers got together and began holding seminars with the object 
of keeping up with new developments in their subject. The upshot 
of the experiment was that the group disbanded itself: ‘The 
intellectual problem, after a number of years away in a school, of 
re-equipping themselves at the kind of level that they perceived was 
going to be necessary, the hard work that was going to be called 
for, was more than they could see their way to manage as full-time 
teachers able to give up occasional afternoons and evenings.’ 

Dr. Vick, however, described a Manchester experiment which had 
worked successfully. Some sixth form teachers came into the 
University Physics Department to try their hands at research on 
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Wednesday afternoons and Saturday mornings, one of them doing 
it for three years. This led later to a special fellowship allowing 
people to be recruited who would spend half their time on research 
and half in teaching. 

Clearly the only adequate solution to the issue Mr. Evans had 
raised—the lack of scientists in the schools and training colleges 
(and in the coming decade, maybe in the universities too)—was a 
massive increase in the output of science graduates. Dr. K. Anderson 
and Mr. A. B. Clegg held that there was a shortfall, too, on the 
arts side, though Mr. Vaizey countered that there was, in fact, an 
excess of arts people. Mr. Clegg was particularly sceptical about this 
and the much-vaunted surplus of 40,000 arts graduates in two or 
three years time that the Ministry of Education has predicted. More 
and more arts graduates were being absorbed into local government 
and industry; the field for them was continually widening. Lord 
Heyworth polished off any remaining doubts with the comment: 
‘All the calculations that are done on the basis of the jobs that 
exist today are so much nonsense.’ 

But no one doubted the grim outlook for recruiting more science 
teachers. Professor Armytage added substantially to the prevailing 
pessimism with an account of how the exiguous supply of scientists 
already in the schools was being ‘siphoned off into the technical 
colleges’. The explanation was chiefly ‘the bigger carrot at the end’; 
by moving over to technical colleges grammar school teachers were 
earning a great deal more money. There was also the fact that 
grammar schools imposed duties which were ‘not basically con- 
genial’, such as refereeing football matches and fixing the lighting 
in the school play. Mr. Peterson thought that the root of the science 
teacher shortage might well be in the schools themselves in that 
the boy who wanted to do science and had the temperament of a 
teacher was faced with ‘the choice at 15 of doing either science 
and nothing but science, or not doing science at all’. He lacked the 
leavening of an arts subject and eventually chose a job outside 
teaching; ‘this is where they are leaking away’. 

It was left to Mr. John Fulton to plumb the deeper aspects of 
the subject, stung into doing so by someone’s assumption that there 
would be nothing but teaching in the University of Sussex. He 
argued that both teachers and taught must be conscious of the funda- 
mental need for a balance between teaching and research. For the 
ordinary student to live in an atmosphere of discovery was vitally 
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important. It was mainly through breathing this atmosphere that he 
learnt the meaning of disinterestedness. In the old days a good pro- 
portion of the students, coming as they did from professional homes, 
brought with them into the university some awareness of this quality. 
It was not something that the university had to teach them. The 
tutor, therefore, could give his whole mind to teaching his subject, to 
extending his students to the full and knowing that thereby he was 
doing his job by them. But today there was a new type of student 
with a different background. Disinterestedness could not be taken 
for granted. ‘If the university has not got anything to say to them 
beyond the arcana of chemistry or history, then it is a tragedy. It 
has also got to have a message for them about how they approach 
their work—at the university and afterwards.’ 

The scientists were, by and large, doing this very successfully; 
and they were doing it because, on the whole, the young men had 
learnt to respect the scientists’ attitude to discovery. But the balance 
of research and teaching was nothing like so healthy on the arts 
side. ‘The universities had got to make the attempt,’ he concluded, 
‘to make this balance right.’ 

It will be observed that the discussion ranged widely, and that 
no formal conclusions were set down. The following summary, 
which attempts to distil in rather plain terms the wisdom of the 
group, is in no sense an agreed statement. There are any number of 
caveats that would have to be entered were this the case. 

As teaching institutions the universities are confronted with two 
alternatives in the face of greatly expanding numbers of would-be 
undergraduates: either to absorb them or to hive off those 
below a certain standard into ‘sub-universities’. If they are to be 
absorbed then there will need to be a good deal of re-thinking about 
the nature of the degree courses that are offered; more in the way 
of ordinary degrees, or possibly a move in the American direction 
with a less arduous first degree course followed by a more exacting 
spell in the graduate school for those who are capable of it. If, on 
the other hand, sub-universities are created, will they be new, 
separate institutions on the American liberal arts college pattern, or 
linked organically with a university? Or will they be based on the 
present framework of teacher training colleges and technical 
colleges, with broader, more liberal courses? 

As research institutions the universities are already suffering 
serious competition on the science and technology side, and the 
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same threat is revealing itself in other fields such as medicine and 
the social sciences. If this goes on then the universities will become 
very much the junior partners in the world of research and it will 
be more and more difficult to recruit the best men and women into 
university work. A balance between research and teaching must 
be preserved. There is a case, no doubt, for separate research 
establishments; it might be thought unfair to attach, say, the Insti- 
tute for Nuclear Research at Harwell, to a particular university. But 
the disadvantages of doing this kind of thing are outweighed by 
the advantages. 

A system of secondment from research institutions to the univer- 
sities is advocated by some as an alternative. This is manifestly a 
second best proposition for the universities. Research institutions 
ought, unless there are over-riding reasons against, to be attached to 
universities. Nothing less will do. Indeed, it seems possible to pro- 
pound Mott’s Law in these terms: For every accretion of strength 
to research institutions outside the universities, there is a relative 
weakening within the universities. 

In most British universities, and certainly in the civic ones, 
research tends to have acquired in the eyes of the young don, an 
inflated importance. Teaching has come to be regarded as a second- 
ary function. Research and teaching are, in a word, out of balance. 
Often the result is not merely poor teaching but poor research as 
well. How is this to be rectified, particularly in the light of massive 
university expansion? These measures are worth consideration: 

(a) The introduction of a tutorial system which forges a closer 
link between student and teacher. 

(b) The introduction of two parallel lines of promotion above 
the lecturer stage, one for the don who is chiefly interested in teach- 
ing and later becoming the Warden of a Hall of Residence, the 
other for the would-be reader and professor; at every comparable 
point, salaries and status to be approximately the same. 

(c) The recruitment of some sixth form masters at the age of 
40 to 50 to senior posts in university teaching. Apart from its 
leavening influence this would help to meet the crisis of numbers 
over the next few years, and would increase the attraction of teach- 
ing as a career. 

(d) Siting new universities near to large research establishments 
(and vice versa), where it is possible to integrate the staffs of both 
types of institution. 
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(e) Secondment between industry and Government establish- 
ments on the one hand and universities (as well as training colleges, 
technical colleges and schools) on the other. For reasons given above 
this may not be altogether popular on the university side. 

In the new universities (sited away from research institutes) it 
is not going to be easy to get worthwhile scientific research going; 
but without research the university will lack not only the means of 
attracting good staff, but an important instrument in the education 


of the type of students who form the majority of the university 
population today. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE CONFERENCE 


CHARLES MORRIS 


For a good many years now the universities have enjoyed a very 
good press; and public and professional opinion have been hardly 


less favourable. To very many university men who know very well 
how great are the many problems that the universities are having to 
face, and who are far from being over-pleased with themselves, this 
has been surprising. But I have no doubt that on balance this period 
of indulgence and sympathetic friendliness by the public has been 
a good thing for the universities. They have been able to sort out a 
good many difficulties without much interference or harassment; 
and I have no hesitation myself in saying that in some fields many 
universities have done this sorting out and re-thinking quite well— 
though by common consent there are a number of problems which 
are still not solved even in principle or in theory. 

Now however, if the present Gulbenkian conference is any guide, 
the time has come for criticism on almost every hand, if not indeed 
for positive attack. Though a majority of those present at Windsor 
were university teachers themselves, the prevailing attitude in the 
discussions was sharply critical; and as the membership of the 
conference was widely representative, this must be taken as some- 
thing of significance in the university world. It almost seemed as if 
the changes that were going on were thought of as technical and 
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relatively superficial, when what is wanted may be something much 
more fundmental—something perhaps rather from the heart than 
from the head. 

One anxiety especially showed itself again and again—I had 
almost said in season and out of season, though perhaps so funda- 
mental a matter can never really be out of season in a university 
discussion. I mean the anxiety that the universities are not really 
trying hard enough to give good teaching and to develop to a 
proper extent some kind of genuine common life between teachers 
and taught. As is natural in an age which is in the shadow of the 
teaching of Freud and Marx, there was a good deal of speculation 
about the motivation in the modern university teacher which is 
responsible for producing this result, and the sociologists too had 
their suggestions to offer. But there could be no doubt about the 
anxiety. There was, rightly or wrongly, the almost universal fear 
that the modern university teacher regards every hour of teaching 
as a lost hour—lost from the very much more important activity 
of personal research. And there was 2 quite universal conviction, at 
this particular conference, that, if this is so, it is a bad thing for 
the universities. 

On the other hand, it was also universally held, and very strongly, 
that the maintenance of research in all departments is quite vital 
to the universities, unless they are radically to change their character 
and depress their standards. And there was a good deal of criticism 
about the handling of research in universities. Is there a danger 
that, under the financial and other pressures of the present time, 
even fundamental projects of research may progressively more and 
more be withdrawn from universities into special institutions, so 
that increasingly more and more of the leading young scientists do 
no teaching? And if, increasingly, research has to be financed on 
intrinsic research merits by the great Research Councils, will the 
research activities of universities themselves be sufficiently secured 
to maintain the university way of life, especially for the physical 
scientists? And if not, what will happen to the universities? There 
have been unfortunate experiences in other countries, for instances 
in Australia. Will similar things happen here? There seem to be 
some very real and growing fears. 

My last reflection is a cheering one. There seems to be very 
common agreement that it should be the business of the new univer- 
sities, at Brighton, Norwich and York, to do some experimenting. 
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There seems to be no questioning or doubts about this. And yet I do 
not think that this would have been so seven or ten years ago. My 
impression is that when Keele was founded it was felt to be almost 
presumptuous of it to seek to try something new. Yet today Keele 
is almost thought to have been overcautious in its thoughts and 
fancies. Something much more exciting, much more radical, is 
almost demanded of Brighton as the least that it can do if it is to 
take its opportunities. And the signs are that well-established 
scholars from older universities are more than willing to go and try 
their hands at designing and establishing these novelties. Moreover, 
it is presumed that the schools will send along suitable and good 
undergraduates to support anything within reason that may be 
attempted. 

All this fs very much to the good. To this extent at least spring 
is in the university air, and not only the new places but the older 
haunts of learning will also benefit in due course. I am an old 
conservative myself in university matters, and on general grounds 
I think the established practices are probably right as to about two- 
thirds. But a good deal of good could be done by changing the 
remaining third. 





1.A.U. IN MEXICO CITY 


H. W. SPRINGER 
Registrar, University College of the West Indies 


As a venue for conferences Mexico City must be one of the most 
popular places in the world. It certainly deserves to be. It has good 
and modestly priced hotels, excellent cooking (not confined to 
Mexican dishes), beautiful architecture, a romantic history, and an 
absorbing anthropology whose memorials and relics are valued and 
preserved by a proud and patriotic people. Though my own 
acquaintance of Mexico outside the city is limited to what can be 
seen on excursions, I have the feeling that I have caught something 
of the spirit of the country. Romance, heroism and grandeur, are 
essential and inescapable elements of the national personality, so 
nobly (and lavishly) expressed in her monuments and in her mural 
painting and architecture—arts which are in ancient tradition in 
Mexico and are still vigorously alive today. The Ciudad Universi- 
taria is not quite credible until one sees some of the pyramids and 
visits the museum of anthropology, and then it all fits in. 

The visual impact of Mexico City is extraordinary, whether we 
are being dwarfed by the majestic scale of the Zocalo and the 
massive yet finely proportioned buildings that surround it, or 
whether we are enjoying the graceful lines of a modern skyscraper 
or admiring the elegance of the houses in the residential area where 
Ambassadors and Ministers live. We, who were attending the Third 
Conference of the International Association of Universities from 
6th to 13th September, 1960, had cause to remember this district 
for the receptions we were almost every day invited to. (In 
diplomatic circles cocktail parties are called receptions.) 

As a citizen of one of the newly developing countries, I found 
Mexico stimulating and encouraging. It was obvious that this was 
a country which was engaged in lifting the economic level of its 
people. It was equally obvious that it had a good deal left to do 
in this endeavour. The people of the villages and the countryside 
could be seen to be poor and there were plenty of poor people to 
be seen in the city also. But I was impressed by the evidence of 
effort and enterprise at all levels, in the city at any rate. Everywhere 
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there were fine new buildings—either completed or in process of 
erection (one quickly discovered that the schools of architecture 
and engineering were, with medicine, among the more populous in 
the University since graduates in these professions were always 
assured of employment.) Everywhere too there were shoeshine men 
and shoeshine boys, newspaper sellers of both sexes and all ages, 
and between sessions of the conference we were usually besieged by 
an army of newspaper reporters and freelance photographers. 
There were apparently no beggars and there were a number (to me 
surprisingly large) of excellent bookshops. Here, I felt, was a country 
that was looking and moving forward, and drawing strength to do 
so from recollection of the glories of its past. The guide who took 
us through the anthropological museum on our Sunday morning was 
so absorbed in his task, his discourse so learned and so enthralling, 
that he and his hearers lost all sense of time until suddenly they 
awoke to realize that the morning was almost gone and that the 
programme of visits to three or four institutions must now be re- 
duced to one or two, unless lunch and the visit to the bull ring were 
to be cancelled. 

The University of Mexico made excellent arrangements for our 
reception and entertainment. From the time we arrived, we were 
surrounded by helpful student guides. There is no residential 
accommodation at the University; so we all stayed in hotels in the 
centre of the city and went southward to the University in chartered 
buses every morning after breakfast. We met in the buildings of the 
medical school, seated comfortably and provided with inter-lingual 
earphones served by good interpreters. We were away from the noise 
of traffic and could enjoy between sessions the splendid examples 
of architecture, sculpture and mural painting and mosaic work with 
which we were surrounded. 

Most people would probably agree that the greatest benefits that 
accrue from large conferences are derived not from the conclusions 
reached in discussion of the topics on the agenda, nor even from 
the discussions themselves, but from the personal contacts and in- 
formal exchanges of information and opinion that the occasion of 
the meeting makes possible. This is not to say that the discussion 
of the themes is not valuable, but there are usually too many people 
taking part for there to be the lively give and take that a true dis- 
cussion should provide. Even when the device is employed of break- 
ing the conference up into commissions, the numbers may still be 
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too great, as they were in this case, to allow anything more lively 
than a succession of speeches; and in an international conference 
language differences are a further complication. The main value 
of the themes lies, I suspect, in the focusing of attention on im- 
portant problems and in the study of the papers and reports that 
are circulated before and after the meetings. 

This conference of 300 delegates from 60 countries was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. One got the impression, however, that the 
inner circle of participants—the officers and members of the 
Administrative Board of the Association—regarded this conference 
as being of unusual importance. At any rate they succeeded in 
communicating a sense of this to the rest of us. The business 
sessions at the beginning and the end were remarkably well 
attended. The closing session was long, and opened with an unmis- 
takable air of suppressed excitement that had something to do 
with the contested election for the office of President, the submission 
of proposals for the amendment of the constitution and some un- 
usual issues that came up in connection with the appointment of 
new members to the Administrative Board. 

The opening ceremony was an important national occasion, which 
drew increased significance from the fact that the conference im- 
mediately preceded the public celebration throughout Mexico on 
the 15th of September of the 150th anniversary of the country’s 
independence (and of subsequent reforms and revolutions). Speeches 
were made by the President of the Republic, Senor Lopez Mateos, 
who declared the conference open, by the Minister of Education, 
Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet (a former Director General of 
U.N.E.S.C.O.), by the President of the University of Mexico, Dr. 
Nabor Carillo, and by the President of the International Associa- 
tion of Universities, Dr. J. Baugniet, Honorary Rector and Pro- 
fessor of Laws of the University of Brussels. It was Dr. Nabor 
Carillo who referred to the fact that 50 years before, in 1910, when 
his University was being re-inaugurated as the National University 
of Mexico and had assembled for the occasion a number of illus- 
trious rectors of foreign universities, an outstanding Mexican, Senor 
Justo Sierra, had expressed the hope that the day was not far off 
when all the universities of the world would be united, in order that 
the most profound aspirations of man might be fulfilled. Dr. Nabor 
Carillo saw in the I.A.U. the first step towards the realization of 
that hope. 
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The fact that there is in existence an International Association 
of Universities as an organization with a permanent Secretariat 
(The International Universities Bureau) is indeed a sign of the 
times. It was founded at a conference at Nice in 1950, five years 
after the San Francisco Conference that saw the foundation of the 
United Nations Organization. It has a close connection with the 
U.N. through U.N.E.S.C.O., which brought it into existence. It 
belongs to the world of the U.N., the world that modern means of 
communication (and destruction) have steadily and rapidly been 
making into ‘one world’. It is a remarkable fact that the Inter- 
national Association of Universities has a membership of more than 
360 universities and other institutions of higher education in 69 
countries. It is truly a world organization, not only in the geographi- 
cal sense that its membership is drawn from all the continents but 
also in that all creeds and ideologies are actively represented in it. 
We were left in no doubt of this fact when the several items of the 
agenda were being discussed in the commissions, where the differ- 
ences of approach added liveliness and vigour to the discussions. 

These differences of approach, based on differences of political 
belief and social condition, came out most prominently in the dis- 
cussion of the first theme, Education and Public Service. In the 
commission that discussed this topic the speakers could be classified 
into three groups. The first group, delegates from highly developed 
western countries, laid stress on the need for universities to devote 
more money and manpower to scientific research at the highest 
level. ‘Scientific knowledge advances so quickly that the universities 
will have to make very great human and financial efforts in order 
not to fall behind either in knowledge gained outside the walls or in 
the resources necessary for active participation in the task.’ They 
also underlined the importance in this connection of freedom of 
thought and of publication. The second group were representatives 
of the universities of the countries that are called socialist. They 
maintained that it was essential to co-ordinate the work of the 
university, in both teaching and research, with production and the 
organization of production. They emphasized the social aim of 
university activity. Specialists must be produced in number and 
variety according to the needs of their society, and they must be 
educated in ways that will ensure that they will be equipped with 
the right sort of knowledge and also with the social consciousness 
that will make them apply it for the advancement of their society. 
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The third group represented universities from the countries of more 
recent development. They emphasized the part that the university, 
and in particular the university student, had to play in community 
development and the social services. They showed the greatest 
interest in a topic in which interest was general, namely, the uni- 
versities and politics; and they stressed the need for the university 
to be autonomous. Everyone agreed that the university as such 
should not identify itself with any political party or with the state, 
but there was some difference of opinion as to the form in which the 
university could (or some said should) play in the great political 
decisions of their country. 

These divergences of emphasis were seen to be related to differ- 
ences in social structure or in stage of historical development. (The 
hands of the clocks were pointed to different stages of history, was 
the picturesque phrase used by one of the delegates.) But beneath 
the divergences there was a substantial basis of agreement as to the 
nature and function of the university. It was agreed that the con- 
ception of the university as a service institution rather than an ‘ivory 
tower’ was in accordance with the best traditions. In this concep- 
tion, the university has a responsibility to society as a whole for its 
two main functions of research and teaching. In carrying out its 
responsibility for research the university in part responds to felt 
needs of society; in part it pursues its own directions, and this kind 
of disinterested research is essential to society. There is sometimes a 
tension between the two sources of inspiration, as there is at 
present, when the rapid pace of economic development and of 
democratization in society raises for the university a crop of 
pressing ad hoc problems to be solved and considerably lessens the 
time, energy and resources available for the pursuit of more ‘dis- 
interested’ investigations. As to the other responsibility, that of 
educating people for society, again the pressure of increasing popu- 
lations and the democratization of society present the university 
with the task of educating large numbers of students drawn from all 
social classes, educating them nonetheless as individuals, so that 
they are put in the way of achieving an understanding of their 
environment, of general knowledge, of society and of humanity. 
The commission agreed that this job could be done only in an 
atmosphere of respect for intellectual values and for liberty, and 
that this atmosphere could be created only by constant contact 
between professors and students. In short, the university, in order 
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to discharge its responsibility to society, had first to be its own 
peculiar self, a community devoted to intellectual ideals. 

We have just referred to the expansion of populations and the 
democratization of society. We have only to mention the explosive 
growth of science and technology and we have introduced the two 
other themes of the conference, namely, The Interplay of Scientific 
and Cultural Values in Higher Education Today and The Expan- 
sion of Higher Education. The former was discussed for the most 
part as if it had been The Conflict between Science and the 
Humanities, and everyone or almost everyone asserted that there 
was no conflict between science and the humanities. Science was 
indeed one of the cultural factors. Moreover, scientific activity was 
a human activity: whether by means of science or by means of the 
humanities it was man who was being educated. Nor was tech- 
nological development opposed to the humanities. 

The crux of the problem was twofold. First, it was agreed, the 
increase in the sheer volume of scientific knowledge has been caus- 
ing earlier and narrower specialization, with the consequences that 
the university community on the one hand is in danger of being 
divided into mutually unsympathetic groups of scientists and 
humanists, and on the other hand university graduates are being 
sent out into the world without a broad background of acquain- 
tance with the fields of human knowledge and without being intro- 
duced to the habit of reflecting on the intellectual and moral issues 
which determine the quality of human life. Secondly the uninter- 
rupted movement of science and its awe-inspiring conquests have 
so amazed us that we have for a dangerously long moment lost our 
sense of proportion and tended to over-value scientific studies at 
the expense of the disciplines concerned with the study of man’s 
thoughts and actions. The task of the universities, therefore, is to 
establish an equilibrium between science and the humanities in 
the student’s curriculum and mutual understanding among all those 
who seek knowledge, in their various special fields, in the uni- 
versity community. 

The commission recommended the general adoption of some 
remedial measures which were already being tried in universities 
in widely separated parts of the world. At the student level they 
advocated that general courses should be provided for all students 
in such subjects as history, philosophy, sociology, psychology, 
ethics, art, economics. They thought it very desirable that arts 
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students should follow general courses in science and in the history 
and philosophy of science. They considered it important too that 
contact between students in the different disciplines should be 
facilitated, where it was not being sufficiently achieved. For 
teachers and research workers the commission regarded it as in 
the highest degree desirable that seminars should be organized 
which would bring together workers in all fields of knowledge. 
They regarded the practical questions raised as being sufficiently 
important and difficult to justify their suggesting that the associa- 
tion should organize a symposium to go further into them. 

Not unexpectedly, the discussion by a commission composed 
largely of university rectors, presidents and vice-chancellors of the 
problems thrown up by the Expansion of Higher Education was 
crisp and clear. All were on familiar ground and each talked the 
other’s language, more or less. The expansion of higher education 
was recognized as being a world-wide phenomenon and something 
to be accepted, and indeed rejoiced in, as a sign of human progress. 
But it did create problems of considerable size and complexity, 
connected with the acquisition of space, the provision of teachers, 
the maintenance of standards (involving problems of admission and 
selection), the procurement of funds, the preservation of academic 
freedom. Of these problems, the shortage of teachers was clearly 
the most serious, the most pressing and the most intractable. 

Very relevant to this problem was an interesting exhibition 
which had been set up by the Ford Foundation Fund for the 
Advancement of Education as an adjunct to the conference. It had 
for its theme Unlimited Horizons for Quality Education, and com- 
prised examples of a number of the most recent mechanical and 
electronic aids to teaching and learning. The most important feature 
of the exhibition was a demonstration of the latest experiment in 
the use of television for teaching purposes. The thought behind this 
experiment was, briefly, that the quality of the teaching can be no 
better than the quality of the teachers and that the intelligent use 
of the techniques of communication should make it possible for the 
ablest professors to teach more and more students. A good teacher 
in a large class is more desirable than poorer teachers in smaller 
classes. Beginning two years ago college courses in physics, and a 
year later in chemistry also, had been prepared by university 
teachers selected on a nationwide basis for their competence in 
their subject as well as for their effectiveness as teachers. These 
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courses had been recorded on ‘video’ tape (that records both sound 
and sight) and televised over a national network. Some 400,000 
students in 250 colleges and universities had regularly ‘attended’ 
these courses, which were recognized as credit courses and 
examined on as if they had been given by teachers of the univer- 
sities concerned. The point was made that in this way a critical 
shortage of physics teachers had stimulated a solution which had 
resulted in superior instruction for a large number of students. 

This solution to the problem of the shortage of teachers is of 
course possible only for the more technically developed countries. 
The rest of the world will have to depend on the availability of 
trained people, training their own, and in the meantime borrowing 
from the more fortunately placed countries. The conference 
recognized a special duty on the part of those countries to help 
in particular the nations which had lately achieved independence. 

I need not expand the references to the several problems created 
by the increased demand for university education. Much has been 
written about them in the pages of Universities Quarterly in recent 
years, and the suggestion made by Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 
nearly two years ago, that there should be a Royal Commission on 
the universities, has been the subject of discussion in the Quarterly 
and of debate in the House of Lords. Discussion about the expan- 
sion of higher education, as about other topics on the agenda of 
this conference, has in fact been going on in the universities and 
outside them in all countries of the world where universities exist. 
What the I.A.U. has done is to provide a world forum for an ex- 
change of views about them. This, in the present state of the world, 
is an important service. 
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Apartheid in South African Universities 


Sir, 


Kindly allow me a few remarks on the article by Sir Eric Ashby 
under the heading ‘Apartheid in South African Universities’. which 
appeared ia the September issue of the Universities Quarterly. 

Sir Eric Ashby has, of course, every right to disagree with the 
policy of Separate Development as practised in South Africa. When, 
however, the institution of separate universities is seized upon to 
demonstrate the evils attendant on this policy, the ‘evidence’ 
adduced for such demonstration should at least be in accord with 
the facts. 

For lack of space I have to confine myself to the most glaring mis- 
statements which cause the article to give an unfortunate and wrong 
impression of the actual situation. 

In the first place I wish to refer to the insinuation that the present 
Minister of Bantu Education is not availing himself of the powers 
given to him under Section 31 of the Extension of University 
Education Act, 1959, sufficiently as a ‘means for deferring the full 
impact of university apartheid until the non-white university 
colleges have developed’. The Section referred to debars non- 
Europeans from enrolling in any of the older universities, excepting 
the University of South Africa, without the written consent of the 
Minister. The main consideration in refusing such admission is 
whether facilities already exist at the university colleges for non- 
Europeans in regard to courses which an applicant wishes to follow. 
For example, a considerable number of applications were received 
from non-European candidates who wished to register at the so- 
called ‘open’ universities for taking a degree in law. These applica- 
tions were refused on the grounds that facilities for taking such a 
degree had been established at the Fort Hare University College and 
the applicants were accordingly referred to this College. Attention 
must also be drawn to the fact that the Act specifically provides that 
students already enrolled at ‘open’ universities at the time the Act 
came into force, would be allowed to continue their course at such 
universities. It is, therefore, misleading to create the impression, as 
Sir Eric Ashby does, that applications from non-Europeans to be 
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admitted to ‘open’ universities are treated in an arbitrary and even 
‘cynical’ manner. 

On page 347 of the article he states categorically that: “The im- 
mediate effect of the Extension of University Education Act, 1959, 
is to put higher education out of reach of hundreds of non-whites.’ 
This statement is further amplified on page 349 where the ‘hun- 
dreds’ become ‘thousands’, for here it is stated equally categorically: 
‘Furthermore, they [university colleges for non-Europeans] are out 
of reach of thousands of students for whom they are intended.’ The 
argument is that students living near to an ‘open’ university may 
have to travel long distances to attend a non-European university, 
and may not be able to afford to do so. This argument is followed 
by the remark: ‘In the light of this evidence an overseas observer 
can be forgiven for doubting the sincerity of the Government’s 
intentions, even over the constructive parts of the 1959 Act.’ 

In the first instance Sir Eric Ashby suppresses the fact that at the 
new university colleges tuition and boarding fees are considerably 
lower than at other universities. The inclusive fee for both tuition and 
boarding amounts to only £90 per annum and for students taking 
teaching certificates the inclusive fee is only £60 per annum. 
Secondly, the Department of Bantu Education has substantially in- 
creased the amounts available to assist students by way of bursaries. 
In addition, grants to students are made available by a large num- 
ber of local authorities and churches. In the net result there is 
hardly any deserving student who will not in some way or other 
receive assistance, if he needs it. Thirdly, the situation of the univer- 
sity colleges is such that each is in the centre of the area of the 
group it is to serve. The number of students who have to travel 
long distances to reach a university college has, therefore, been re- 
duced rather than increased. In view of the above it must be clear 
to any unprejudiced reader that the statement that the new arrange- 
ment places higher education ‘out of reach of thousands of students’ 
is a gross misrepresentation of the facts. If, in addition, it is con- 
sidered that the Government has taken over the entire financial 
responsibility for the institution and maintenance of these univer- 
sity colleges, at least the sincerity of the Government in extending 
facilities for higher education for non-Europeans must be conceded 
by any unbiased observer. 

At the bottom of page 349, the writer mentions the fact that the 
enrolment of new students at Fort Hare has dropped from 120 
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in 1959 to 69 in 1960. The insinuation is that this drop is due to the 
fact that ‘the new colleges are bitterly criticized by non-whites’. The 
picture would have been more complete and in accordance with 
the facts, if it had also been mentioned that the enrolment of new 
students at the three new university colleges which opened at the 
beginning of 1960 was 273. It is, therefore, obvious that if the other 
three university colleges for non-whites had not been opened in 
1960, the number of new students enrolled at Fort Hare would 
decidedly have been considerably larger than the number enrolled 
in 1959. 

In the same paragraph the theme is however, developed further: 
‘Their [the students’] chief worry is that the only profession open to 
them on graduation is teaching in Bantu Schools. Those who like 
to serve their own communities in ways other than teaching (e.g. 
as social welfare officers in reservations) see no opportunities ahead. 
Posts of this sort (they say), which might provide leadership over 
the natives, are reserved for whites.’ It is most unfortunate that the 
author should have been so badly misinformed. It is equally unfor- 
tunate that he should have published such a statement before hav- 
ing it verified by a competent authority. This false information was 
evidently given by some irresponsible person for his own reasons. 
The truth is that Fort Hare already offers tuition in education, 
theology, arts, science, commerce, agriculture and law. A faculty 
of sociology and social welfare has already been approved and will 
be instituted as from 1961. The example chosen, viz. that of the 
training of students as social welfare officers, is, therefore, singularly 
inappropriate, also in view of the fact that such training has been 
provided for by all three of the new colleges from the very begin- 
ning of their institution. The impression created that the only pro- 
fession open to students is that of teaching is entirely without any 
foundation whatsoever. In passing, it may also be mentioned that it 
has already been decided to start faculties of medicine and engineer- 
ing at the University College of Belleville, and the provision for 
students taking medicine at the University of Natal will continue. 
The conclusion drawn, viz. ‘Indeed the restriction of job-reserva- 
tion, which excludes all but whites from most skilled trades and 
professions, removes most of the incentive for higher education 
among the non-whites of South Africa,’ is, therefore, wholly un- 
founded. In any case the author’s insinuation that the students’ 
averred grievance derives from the University Extension Act is a 
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further example of the questionable technique of dispensing with 
logical argument and resorting to insinuation instead. 

On page 350 the following statement is made: ‘It is rumoured 
that each non-white college will set and correct its own examina- 
tions, without the sort of control which (say) the University of 
London exerts over examinations in the university colleges in 
Nigeria and Rhodesia.’ It is, to say the least, shocking, that a 
‘rumour’ of this nature should be published without, again, any 
attempt to establish the facts. 

The truth in this regard is that for degree courses the syllabuses 
followed are those of the University of South Africa. Examinations 
are strictly controlled by this University which appoints an internal 
and external examiner for each examination. The control exercised 
is, therefore, similar to that exercised by the University of London 
in respect of the University Colleges in Nigeria and Rhodesia, a 
system which seems to commend itself to the writer. The attempt 
to deprecate the university colleges for non-whites in South Africa 
on this count is entirely devoid of any foundation. 

In the same paragraph referred to above, there is the following 
statement: ‘The salaries of white (but not black or coloured) 
academic staff are already higher than those being paid to teachers 
of equivalent status in the “white” universities.’ The truth is exactly 
the opposite of what is averred. The salary scales which apply at 
the non-white university colleges, are substantially lower than those 
which apply at most of the other universities in South Africa. 

Further instances of mis-statements, over-statements and 
generalizations without foundation could be cited from the article. 
The above should however suffice to indicate how much value can 
be attached to the article. It is extremely regrettable that the writer 
should have been so badly misinformed and that he should have 
published his article without, evidently, an attempt to make sure 
of the facts. 

Yours, etc., 
J. J. Ross. 
Rector, University College, 
Fort Hare, S. Africa. 


Sir Eric Ashby replies: 
Mr. Ross was appointed Rector of the University College of Fort 
Hare by the Minister of Bantu Education, when the College suffered 
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its Anschluss in 1960, under conditions mentioned in my article 
(p. 348) and not disputed by Mr. Ross. Naturally, therefore, Mr. 
Ross is much better informed about Bantu education than I am 
and it is a source of satisfaction to me that all he can find to criticize 
in my article are the points he makes in his letter above. Contro- 
versy over these points would be a waste of time, for Mr. Ross’s 
comments are naturally coloured by the fact that he is an employee 
of the Minister of Bantu Education and my comments are coloured 
by the fact that I work in a university which is allowed by the 
Government to select its students without regard to race or politics. 
Furthermore, some of my information comes from men of liberal 
views who work in Afrikaans universities and it would be a dis- 
service to these men to quote them in support of my assertions. So 
neither Mr. Ross nor myself will reach the truth by flinging ‘facts’ 
at one another through your correspondence columns. 

I confine myself, therefore, to Mr. Ross’s attacks on my main 
thesis, which was that a piece of legislation which is called the 
Extension of University Education Act does not in fact extend, but 
diminishes, the opportunities for higher education for a great many 
non-whites. And (since Mr. Ross does not question the devastating 
indictment of the college for Cape-coloureds which I quote in my 
article) I shall shorten this reply by confining the argument to Bantu 
higher education. 

Mr. Ross admits that his Minister does not allow Bantus to enrol in 
universities in Johannesburg, Durban, or Capetown, although there 
is a huge Bantu population in or near these cities, and the universities 
are willing—indeed anxious—to accept Bantu students. He then asks 
us to believe that three Bantu colleges, each of which is ‘in the 
centre of the area of the group it is to serve’, provide opportunities 
for higher education which compensate for the Bantus’ loss of 
access to the open universities of South Africa. 

The three Bantu colleges are indeed in the centres of the three 
tribal areas occupied by the fractions of the Sotho, Zulu, and Xhosa 
peoples who have not become urbanized and industrialized. How- 
ever Mr. Ross fails to mention that three out of five Bantus do not 
live in these tribal areas, but in the European areas, closer to the 
open universities. Thus in the Transvaal 79 per cent of Bantus 
live in European areas. If the intention of the South African 
Government was really to extend facilities for higher education 
among the Bantu, can Mr. Ross explain why a Bantu boy whose 
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family work in Johannesburg, who wishes to attend Witwatersrand 
University and whom the University is willing to admit, is for- 
bidden by the Minister to enrol in Witwatersrand and is told he 
must go—if he wants higher education at all—to a tribal college at 
Terfloop in the north of the Province, even though the subject he 
wants to study is not taught there? 

There is also a difference in admission policy between the open 
universities and the Bantu colleges. The open universities are pre- 
pared to admit Bantu students on intellectual criteria alone. This, 
as Mr. Ross knows, is not true of admission to the Bantu colleges. 
The Government regulations controlling admission to the College 
over which Mr. Ross presides include the following: ‘If, in the 
opinion of the Minister, it is not in the interests of the institution 
to register a candidate who reports for registration, he may refuse 
to allow such a candidate to be registered, even if such a candidate 
complies with all the other conditions of registration.’ (Regulation 
Gazette no. 55; Extraordinary Government Gazette cci, no. 6532, 
September 23rd, 1960, section II, paragraph 8.) And while the 
student is in residence he may not leave the College precincts with- 
out permission (ibid, III, 3), nor admit a visitor (III, 6), nor hold 
meetings in the grounds of the College without permission from the 
Rector (III, 8), nor circulate any magazine, publication or 
pamphlet for which students are fully or partly responsible (III, 10), 
nor visit any other Institution without the permission of the Rector 
(III, 19), nor may visitors come into the College grounds without 
permission from the Rector (III, 20). There is special provision in 
the Extension of University Education Act for excluding or expel- 
ling students on any ground which the Minister thinks fit to apply. 
In the College over which Mr. Ross presides advantage has already 
been taken of this provision to get rid of troublesome students: it 
was reported in the South African Parliament last year that 11 
students had been refused readmission, on grounds other than 
academic, to Fort Hare University College. This is the alternative 
the Minister of Bantu Education offers to the open universities of 
South Africa, and which Mr. Ross feels obliged to defend. 

So much for Mr. Ross’s comments on the main theme of my 
article. As to the other points in my article which he disputes, I 
am encouraged by the number of assertions of mine which he does 
not dispute to believe that my sources of information were reliable 
and that the facts I quote are correct. Perhaps the best way to en- 
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able your readers to decide whether my article is or is not sub- 

stantially correct is to direct their attention to some other statements 

about the Extension of University Education Act, written by men 
who know as much about it as Mr. Ross does. Here is a sample: 

The Hon. A. van de Sandt Centilivres (Chancellor, University of 
Capetown): Blundering into university apartheid. Issued by the 
Academic Freedom Committee of the University of Capetown, 
1959. 

The Hon. R. Feetham (Chancellor, University of the Witwaters- 
rand): Graduation Address, University of Witwatersrand, 1960. 

Alty, T. (Vice-Chancellor, Rhodes University): University 
autonomy. South African Outlook, May 1959. 

Stuart, D. (formerly professor of English, University College of Fort 
Hare): Fort Hare University College and the Separate University 
Education Bill. Science and Freedom No. 9, 1957. 

University College of Fort Hare: Comments on proposed legislation 
affecting the University College of Fort Hare. Fort Hare Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 

The Hon. Leslie Blackwell (formerly on the staff of Fort Hare) in 
Johannesburg Sunday Times, July 31st and November 20th, 1960. 

And, as a general background to the legislation which set up the 

Bantu Colleges: 

Fagan, H. A. (formerly Chief Justice of the Union of South Africa): 
Our Responsibility. Die Universiteits-Uitgewers en-Boekhande- 
laars (EDMS) BPK. Stellenbosch. This is a book written by an 
Afrikaans-speaking South African for Afrikaans-speaking people. 


The University of Tasmania Case 


SiR, 

We are grateful for the generous and favourable remarks made 
by Sir Eric Ashby in his review of the 1959 Year Book of Educa- 
tion. We are, however, surprised by the letter from him which you 
print in the September issue. He accuses us of ‘want of taste’ 
because we commissioned and published a careful and scholarly 
study of the dismissal of a professor in Tasmania. 

In point of fact, this admittedly unpleasant episode roused wide- 
spread interest and comment in Australia and elsewhere. Many 
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competent judges expressed the view that it raised important issues 
of academic freedom. We felt, therefore, that it would be appro- 
priate to invite an eminent legal authority to consider the whole 
case and its bearing upon university policy. We ourselves have no 
doubt that Professor Montrose, by his treatment, illuminates funda- 
mental principles and that his article is a most valuable contribu- 
tion. The fact that the starting point of his analysis is a sordid 
incident has important implications but does not affect the matter 
and especially not Professor Montrose’s conclusions. Our editorial 
judgment—that the implications of the Tasmanian case deserved 
serious study by a scholar of distinction since they could serve to 
display the nature of academic freedom and responsibility—may 
have been at fault. But surely want of taste has nothing to do with 
all this? Professor Montrose used his learning and his skill to dis- 
cuss the manner in which university authorities, if they respect 
academic freedom, should act when faced by difficult situations such 
as existed in Hobart. By doing this he confirmed the rightness of 
our editorial judgment that this case deserved study. The fact that 
the starting point of his analysis is so unsavoury an episode makes 
his conclusions all the more telling. 

As for Fort Hare, it should be remembered that the articles which 
appear in the 1959 Year Book were written at a time when there 
was still a hope, albeit a faint one, that the institution might yet be 
saved. We did not want to make a bad situation worse. But we did 
publish a study of university conditions in South Africa by a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Fort Hare. It is obvious that if we were now 
commissioning articles on Higher Education, we would pay close 
attention to the sad situation of the universities of South Africa and 
to the powerful attacks upon academic freedom by the government 
of that country. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joint Editors, J. A. LAUWERYS, 
The Year Book of Education. GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY. 





REVIEWS 


No Stagnant Backwaters 


Oxford and Cambridge in Transition 1558-1642. MARK H. CURTIS. 
Clarendon Press. 42s. 


The image of a backwater rises, perhaps too easily, in the minds 
of those who contemplate the history of universities. It might tap 
happy (or embarrassing?) memories of the Isis and Granta, but in 
these later days, by Wear or Tyne, or Soar, or Don or Trent, the 
image has become painfully pejorative: inept and inert, especially 
when qualified by the adjective “stagnant”. Those mastodons of 
scholarship, J. Bass Mullinger and Sir Charles Mallet, cannot defend 
themselves against the epigoni following behind. Gathering up the 
twigs and berries dislodged by the Victorians’ passage through the 
undergrowth of academic history, these latter-day epigoni, synthe- 
sizing their innumerable histories of education, have all too often 
clutched the image for the reality. An occasional nod in the vast 
Mullinger—Mallet corpus, a gay aside, and the epigoni batten on it. 
Hence the popular concept that Oxford and Cambridge were during 
the period 1558-1642 relatively isolated from the scientific revolu- 
tion: in other words, were ‘stagnant backwaters’. This study has the 
matchless virtue of showing, with devastating documentation, that 
these two universities directly contributed to the dynamics of intel- 
lectual change by their extra-statutory activities. 

Bishop Sprat of Rochester, no intellectual minnow in his day, 
faced the problem of research in the universities in 1677. “Experi- 
menters,’ he sagely observed, should not teach youth since ‘it would 
not only devour too much of their time, but it would go near to 
make them a little more magisterial in philosophy than became 
them.’ Now Sprat, as one of the scientific circle from which the 
Royal Society sprang, as one of its first fellows, and as its first 
historian, knew something of the propagandist value of history. Yet 
he, unlike Wallis, would have nothing to do with the idea that the 
universities were ‘stagnant backwaters?’ Listen to him again: ‘the 
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natural philosophy of our nation cannot be injurious to the univer- 
sities without horrible ingratitude, seeing in them it has been princi- 
pally cherished and revived. From hence the greatest part of our 
modern intentions have deduced their original. It is true that such 
experimental studies are largely dispersed at this time. But they first 
came forth thence, as the colonies of old did from Rome.’ 

Far from being the Rome of lost causes, Oxford was the real 
home of the new cause which Sprat had so much at heart. In 
addition to scientifically minded prelates like himself, pirates, 
alchemists, mathematicians, geometers, prospectors—a cross section 
the ‘opportunity-men’ of the time—found there both stimulus and 
nurture. 

Consider the record. Oxford received Richard Hakluyt in 1570 
and from here twelve years later he published his first book. It 
nourished William Barlow, whose knowledge of magnets antedated 
William Gilbert’s by twenty years. It encouraged Sir Henry Savile, 
who in turn endowed lectureships in geometry. It sheltered Thomas 
Allen, friend of John Dee the alchemist, instructor of Thomas 
Harriot, and Sir John Davies, the surveyor of ordnance. It produced 
John Thornborowe the chemist-bishop. With admirable caution 
(and commendable balance for an author of the O.U.P.) Mr. Curtis 
remarks that ‘Elizabethan Oxford seems to have been in some 
respects more active in these matters than Cambridge.’ 

Cambridge men wistfully acknowledged this at the time. As Henry 
Briggs (of the logarithms) wistfully wrote, ‘I would very gladly have 
hope that Cambridge would follow apace as I have that Oxford 
will go further.’ At Trinity (then a new college) George Bathhurst 
kept a hen in his rooms sitting on eggs. He dissected one a day ‘to 
discern the progress and way of generation’. The Elizabethan 
foundation of Emmanuel produced Samuel Foster, Jeremiah 
Horrocks and John Wallis. It was Wallis who has been the nigger 
in the woodpile. His octogenarian reminiscences have misled genera- 
tions of historians into believing that ‘the study of mathematics was 
at that time [i.e. his youth] more cultivated in London than in the 
universities’. Old men forget, and that’s where misrepresentation 
begins. 

In addition to disseminating new scientific discoveries and train- 
ing those who were to make further ones, both universities contri- 
buted much to the assault on intellectual dogma and authority. 
Here, unwillingly, one complains that Mr. Curtis does not document 
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his case as fully as he might. There is no mention of Joseph Mede 
(1586-1638), physicist, mathematician, botanist, practical anatomist, 
whose constant question to his pupils was Quid dubitas hodie? As 
Milton’s tutor at Christ’s, he probably could claim some credit for 
Milton’s own relative emancipation. Nor does he consider the 
priming of these two universities by a veritable gusher of endow- 
ments, Coincidentally, another American, President W. K. Jordan of 
Ratcliffe, has just given us this evidence in Philanthropy in England 
1480-1660 (1959). In this it is shown how ‘an impressive and most 
complex fabric of educational opportunity was extended across the 
whole country’ and how this ‘moulded and transformed’ English 
culture. It was a virtual metamorphosis, almost entirely initiated by 
the sustained effort of private donors. As President Jordan remarks, 
‘It is not too much to say that private charity in the years under 
study literally founded a system of secular education in England 
which the close of our period was at once more competent and 
comprehensive than the nation was to possess again until deep in 
the nineteenth century.’ 

Coupled to the rising prices (mentioned by Mr. Curtis) which 
obliged the universities to admit paying students, these endowments 
ensured that Oxford and Cambridge were, in a real sense, seed beds 
of science in Elizabethan and Jacobean England. 

It is not however the story of academic expansion, disturbance and 
new foundations that gives this study a peculiar contemporary 
significance. Most of the historians of science from whom Mr. Curtis 
has borrowed and whose evidence he modifies are Americans too: 
F. R. Johnson, Phyllis Allen, and Dorothy Stimson and Fritz 
Caspari. And he is rather unkind to those British mammoths, 
J. Bass Mullinger and Sir Charles Mallet. When he airily says that 
‘their best efforts need to be revised in the light of these later 
findings’ one has an uncomfortable feeling that Mr. Curtis is only 
revising them in the light of yet another American concept, that of 
Professor F. L. Baumer of Yale. And to his credit, he says so. 

Californian scrutiny of British universities has been rather intense 
of late. Following G. F. Kneller’s in 1955 and R. O. Berdahl’s in 
1959, this book provides a new perspective. Here, for good measure, 
are the facts presented on an ample canvas. In a very real sense we 
can say that, by and large, he has proved his point. History, the 
refreshing river, has lost another backwater. 


W.H. G. ARMYTAGE 
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Didling the Vocabulary 


Studies in Words. c. Ss. LEwis. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 


The tone of this book is magisterial, a take it or leave it tone. 
Professor C. S. Lewis is an authority and his tone is explained, and 
perhaps forgiven, when we read that Studies in Words is ‘based on 
lectures given at Cambridge during the last few years and is pri- 
marily addressed to students’. Here and there, to illustrate current 
or recent usages of a word, the lecturer intrudes the homely or the 
personal. Such touches sometimes help, at other times embarrass. 

Professor Lewis’s attitude towards his material is much the same 
as his attitude towards his audience, his eight words—anature, sad, 
wit(s), free sense, simple, conscious, conscience—are there to be 
dominated. Perhaps this is why his book, laden with information— 
useful for the student and intrinsically fascinating—is more than a 
little tedious to read. A different kind of attitude towards material 
and readers make the comparable investigations by the non- 
professorial Eric Partridge exciting to follow. Non-professorial but 
no amateur: no one wants the bubbling enthusiasm of the Sunday 
paper reviewer on the subject of Words. 

Professor Lewis traces the history of a word, following the trunk 
and its branches. Sometimes a late branch meaning overtops the 
trunk, e.g. wit= brilliant repartee, and then there is a likelihood that 
the trunk meaning will be demoted, come to be forgotten. Few can 
now use the originally great words, terribly, awfully, dreadfully, 
because of the usurpation of a branch meaning and these words are 
now mere intensives, variants of very, ‘It was terribly late’, ‘he was 
awfully nice’. Words are killed, and frequently by speakers who 
want to give trivial concerns the undeserved emphasis, who will not 
accept the superlative when even the plain positive is probably to 
say too much. 

However, more strenuously the author is at pains to contest 
Professor Empson’s reading of ‘wit’ in Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 
Professor Empson had said, ‘there is not a single case of the word 
[wit] in the whole poem in which the idea of a joke is quite out of 
sight’. Professor Lewis argues that wit meaning joke was barely 
emergent in Pope’s time, and ‘that there are plenty of passages 
where it is simply wit=ingenium (wit=talent or genius) with no 
idea of a joke, however far in the background’. Here is a general 
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rather than a particular warning to twentieth-century readers reveal- 
ing ambiguities in a long-dead author where none exist—even if 
Empson on this occasion could roundly defend himself. Though it 
is rather hard to see an essential purpose of this book (why these 
words rather than eight others, e.g., courtesy, danger?) one purpose 
seems to be cautionary: ‘So far from being secured against such 
errors, the highly intelligent and sensitive reader will, without know- 
ledge, be most in danger of them . . . Where the duller reader 
simply does not understand, he misunderstands,—triumphantly, 
brilliantly.’ 

The author, though he disclaims his book as ‘an essay in the 
higher linguistics’, discovers—not too high a word—discovers afresh 
a truth of great interest to higher linguists, ethnologists and 
psychologists alike. It is this: Latin natura has through (G)nasci a 
common root with English gecynde, ‘if you go far enough back’. 
A branch meaning of natura and kind is ‘sort’ (‘What is the nature 
of the land? What kind of country is it?’), and this is easily accepted 
when one considers the relation between Latin and English in 
England and the translations from one language into another in this 
country throughout the middle ages, and indeed before and after. 
What is not easily understandable is that Greek phusis, which has 
no common root, however far ‘you go back’, and which originally 
denoted something like habitation or growth or emergence, came 
even before Aristotle, to have a branch meaning of ‘sort’—or kind. 
Such a demonstration of identical branch meanings of words be- 
longing to different language groups, developing these parallel side 
meanings in isolation from each other, is significant. Not to beg the 
question, it signifies a common structure of mind to puzzle the 
linguistic determinists. 

The author, by not taking any account at all of the sounds, the 
changing sounds of his eight words limits the value and interest of 
all he says about them. Printed or written marks on a page do not 
make a word but are signs for a word which is sound. A word can 
be sounded in a variety of tones. Magnificently documented as the 
history of each word is, nothing is said of the tone of the speaker 
which would have modified the semantics of the visual signs. 

An interesting, and an almost passionate, chapter on invective, on 
the difficulties of being rude to anyone effectively, closes a book 
which, on the whole, is disappointing because of its attitude; be- 
cause its purpose, apart from informing the undergraduate reader 
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of seventeenth-century literature, is obscure and because the author 
of one of the most seminal works of the thirties seems to be didling 
a limitless pool. 

FRANCIS BERRY 


Galbraith’s Hour 


The Liberal Hour. JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH. Hamish Hamilton. 
18s. 


J. K. Galbraith has borrowed his title from Adlai Stevenson who 
once used the term ‘the liberal hour’ to describe ‘the moment just 
before Presidential elections when even the most obsolete men 
become reconciled, if briefly and expediently, to the machine age’. 
It is an apt choice on the part of this Ontario Scot and Harvard 
economist who was a member of President-elect Kennedy’s cam- 
paign team: for these views on men, events and public policy 
are indeed published in that Democratic hour of victory, however 
qualified, when the possibilities of liberal action are manifold and 
before the exigencies of politics may have inhibited performance. 
It is an apt choice for a more literary reason. The Stevensonian 
irony well becomes an author who is not only a liberal Democrat 
but himself a polished ironist. The essays have an informing unity, 
the secret of which lies in the personality of the author and his 
implicit attitude to public affairs. Their charm (to use a word newly 
purified by Mr. Crossman) lies in the combination of detachment 
and conviction of a humorously intelligent writer, at home in his 
American world yet engagé and reformist in spirit. 

Not least of Mr. Galbraith’s endowments, as readers of The 
Great Crash will know, is a sense of history. He employs the cutting 
edge of an economist’s mind to expose historical myths and 
especially the effects of nostalgia on popular attitudes. This tech- 
nique has entertaining results in his deceptively slight reflections, 
in the manner of E. B. White, on the uses of bankruptcy in rural 
Vermont where the local community enjoys the below-cost services, 
in inn-keeping, furniture-making and other trades, of a succession 
of New Yorkers who exhaust their savings in re-creating a nostalgic 
life away from the city’s rat race. Elsewhere he has more important 
things to say about the nostalgia for small business in general and 
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for the small farmer, and about the unreality of the concept of con- 
vertibility as it governed not only American but British attitudes to 
monetary problems from the time of the Keynes negotiations on- 
wards. The same acute consciousness of confusion between myth 
and reality leads him to some devastating judgments of public men, 
as in his discussion of ‘the build-up’ and Eisenhower, Hoover’s 
failure in leadership and, above all, the character and attainments 
of that great American folk hero, Henry Ford. The economy of 
means used to strip away Ford’s reputation successively as world 
thinker, politician, financier, entrepreneur, picker of men, produc- 
tion engineer and finally as mechanic are devastating in an essay 
which, stylistically, approaches those of Keynes. Finally, in “The 
Moving Finger Sticks’, he makes some important points, which pro- 
fessional historians would do well to ponder, about the distorting 
effects on historical tradition of the Civil War and the Great 
Depression, both of which he rightly regards as having been 
traumatic experiences for the American people, like the first World 
War for the British. 

Galbraith’s reality principle, which makes possible this exposée 
of nostalgia, gives him a sure sense of the need for positive leader- 
ship and for the areas in which leadership can be effective. In “The 
Strategy of Peaceful Competition’ he brings sound sense to the 
problem of restoring America’s reputation abroad. In what has 
become a famous argument he demolishes the assumption that 
indiscriminate ‘economic growth’ is the answer to the Soviet chal- 
lenge and puts his finger on a number of specific weaknesses in 
American, as opposed to totalitarian, society which, with the excep- 
tion of race relations, he believes may be rectified by effectively 
applied policies: unemployment, ‘the unhinged and disorderly 
quality of our urban society’, the dependence of the economy on 
arms expenditure and the threat of inflation for which his solution 
is wage and price control in selective industries. 

Behind these policies lies a willingness to accept a degree of 
planning by the Federal Government which has not been fashion- 
able since the end of the Second World War but which is the in- 
escapable concomitant of a society dominated by oligopoly and 
the large, bureaucratic corporation. One of Galbraith’s underlying 
themes is the need to force the all-powerful managers of big corpora- 
tions to accept the social responsibilities which their predominant 
positions in the State demands, and here again he demonstrates the 
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anomaly of a code of business behaviour based on private profit 
in an age when corporate profits may be taken for granted and 
competition is no longer a real regulator. In one of the less success- 
ful essays he attempts to think out afresh the position of the artist 
in such a society and pleads with business to accept the responsi- 
bilities of patronage, not merely in providing leadership in industrial 
design—where he recognizes that the cult of giving the customer 
what he wants on the basis of market research had already led to 
America’s falling behind the best continental European design— 
but in the fine arts. More interesting for readers of Universities 
Quarterly is his treatment of the burning question of education. In 
a most perceptive essay on “The Decline of the Machine’ he argues 
that in an age of automatic machinery and electronic controls, skills 
and intelligence have become more important to economic progress 
than capital plant and equipment. He quotes figures of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research which reveal that the share in the 
growth of net output to be attributed to improved skills and 
managerial ability has been increasing. Therefore an outlook which 
regards resources devoted to capital plant as ‘investment’ and re- 
sources devoted to education as ‘spent’ is dangerously out of date; 
for education is no mere social amenity but a vital aspect of capital 
investment. Galbraith’s solution to the problem is a national 
education policy financed in part perhaps by a special corporations 
tax. Such a solution to this important aspect of national planning 
may not be relevant to Britain; but the questions he raises about 
education are of the greatest importance in this country. That they 
should be asked by an influential Democrat is a hopeful sign of 
resourceful thinking by men of the new dispensation, at least in its 
‘liberal hours’. 
FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


Imperialism in Decline 


On Alien Rule and Self-Government. JOHN PLAMENATZ. Longmans. 
21s. 


In this closely-argued and incisive analysis of the last stages of 
European colonialism, Mr. Plamenatz sets out to ‘uncover the 
confusions of thought and of purpose which make so much of the 
controversy about self-government blind, irritating, and unpro- 
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fitable’. A ‘liberal democrat’ by conviction Mr. Plamenatz is 
concerned that the end of European rule should not be achieved 
at the cost of those European ideals of democracy and freedom 
which have helped to bring it into disrepute. A Montenegrin by 
‘birth and affection’ he ‘felt himself dispensed from the circumlocu- 
tions and euphemisms used by persons anxious to disclaim a racial 
or national superiority which they think might be offensive’. Thus 
he is pungent in his criticism of nationalist leaders who readily 
invoke European ideals in their ‘struggle’ for ‘freedom’ only to 
forsake them once that freedom is won. He also castigates those 
Americans and Russians whose denunciation of overseas colonial 
expansion is uninhibited by any awareness of their own people’s 
ruthless expansion overland. ‘Many of the peoples who now cry 
out loud against colonialism would once have been only too pleased 
to get colonies if they had been powerful enough to do so; others 
have extended their frontiers and have dealt pitilessly with the 
nations absorbed by them, and some are still ruled more brutally 
than the British or French ever ruled their colonies.’ 

In assessing a people’s capacity for self-government, Mr. 
Plamenatz is firmly attached to such traditional liberal tenets as 
security of the person, security for modern trade and industry, 
respect for international law. These are, for him, the hall-marks of 
‘good government by the standards of Western Europe’. To them 
he would add, in a particularly interesting section, that degree of 
political sophistication, the critical but pragmatic understanding of 
how institutions work, necessary to make ‘democracy and freedom’ 
effective. Despite an occasional recognition of the need for ‘strong 
government’, the argument’s main preoccupation here is with 
‘justice’ rather than ‘order’, with the rights of the individual rather 
than the viability of a political system threatened by fragmentation 
and disintegration and possibly external intervention. Consequently, 
impressive though the argument is in its rigour and logic, much 
of it is little related to the predicament of genuinely Western-minded 
African and Asian nationalist leaders. Their most urgent task is 
that of creating a sense of nationhood amongst tribes who have 
long been accustomed to internecine strife. They are, therefore, apt 
to see in the multiplication of competing group interests (which Mr. 
Plamenatz lauds as the groundwork of democracy) merely a threat 
to an embryonic national unity. A measure of authoritarian rule 
may indeed be essential if a viable political and economic unit is 
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to be forged out of the existing disparate and often hostile group- 
ings. As a Times leader recently pointed out (September 22, 1960): 
‘In many parts of Africa and Asia the fundamental question is not 
whether the state preserves democratic forms or not, but whether 
it is going to survive at all.’ 

The arguments that follow both for and against continued 
European rule provoke much the same reaction, though it is only 
fair to add that Mr. Plamenatz is in good company in not having 
foreseen that the ‘wind of change’ would so quickly blow up into 
a hurricane in Africa. He neatly maintains the balance between the 
contending arguments and gives to both advocates of ‘festina lente’ 
and the more rabid nationalists much excellent advice. To colonial 
powers he says: ‘Better a friendly parting, even though premature, 
than a parting in blood; better independence for a people not yet 
fit for self-government than trying to keep them in subjection by a 
prolonged and massive use of force.’ To those who see in colonialism 
the source of all their ills he enjoins: ‘ “Colonialism”, even at its 
worst, is far from being the harshest form of oppression in the 
world today; it is merely the form most easily attacked.’ He is 
scornful of the attempt by European settlers to maintain their 
privileges intact and of their reluctance to accept, even in principle, 
the equality of the races. Yet he also aptly points out that colour 
prejudice can take many forms: ‘if the Bantu were overwhelmingly 
the wealthiest and the most powerful “race”, the world might be 
divided into the “black” and the “pale” peoples, the Chinese and 
Indians being reckoned with the Europeans among the “pale” 
peoples.’ 

Yet his ‘balance sheet’, so acutely and discerningly set out, surely 
underestimates those deep-flowing irrational forces of which the 
public controversies about self-government are but the outward 
expression—the ‘folies de grandeur’ of the colonial powers, the 
blind prejudice and passion of the nationalist rabble rouser to whom 
freedom from alien rule is but a step towards his own freedom to 
override all opposition. The economic issues also do not figure as 
prominently as might be expected. Mr. Plamenatz generally seems 
to accept Disraeli’s dictum that colonies are but millstones round 
the necks of their possessors. The anxieties of European investors 
in colonial territories approaching—perhaps too rapidly approach- 
ing—independence do not, therefore, really interest him. Nor does 
he examine the fears of some nationalist leaders that political 
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independence may not eradicate economic subservience or the 
ready assumption of others that independence will prove a panacea 
for all economic as well as political ills. 

Mr. Plamenatz deprecates the West’s preoccupation with a 
possible ‘hot’ war and claims that the world is the safer from 
Communism not when the more backward countries and former 
colonies are ruled by governments friendly to the West, but when 
they ‘have strong and popular governments able and willing to 
preserve their independence’. But the force of this argument is 
sadly affected when he baldly declares that ‘the military security of 
the West would not be seriously diminished if all Asia and Africa 
were to go Communist’, while his incomprehension of the probable 
social and economic consequences is illustrated by his footnote 
that: ‘The loss of oil from the Middle East could be made good by 
sending American oil to Europe, though this would involve 
rationing.’ His practical recommendations for the more equitable 
distribution of raw materials and for an International Authority to 
ease the way to independence are hardly more convincing. Mr. 
Plamenatz seems to assume that there can be little or no dissent 
amongst ‘liberal democracies’ in such matters; that their interests 
may conflict despite their ideological affinities hardly occurs to him. 

Mr. Plamenatz is at his best—and it is a very good best—when 


from his lofty parape’ he surveys, with sympathy and discernment, 
the medley of contesti.nts below. It is only when he descends into 
the arena himself that the acuteness of his observations becomes 
less sure. GEOFFREY GOODWIN 
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and have produced a volume which is a contribution to Tudor studies in its own right.’ 
Christopher Hill in The Spectator. 50s net 


‘ 


Hindu and Muslim Mysticism 
R. C. ZAEHNER 
A comparative study of the development of mystical thought in the Hindu tradition 


from the Vedas to Ramanuja and in the Muslim tradition from Abu Yazid to Ibn 
Tufayl and Najir al-Din Razi. 30s net 


French Free-Thought from Gassendi to Voltaire 
J. S. SPINK 


This book throws new light on the history of ideas in France in the century preceding 
the main manifestations of the Enlightenment. 

‘Professor Spink has written an admirable and deeply pondered book which deserves 
a wide public.’ Times Literary Supplement. 50s net 


A Contribution to the Physiography of 
Northern Ethiopia 
Y. ABUL-HAGGAG 
Despite the variety and interest of its landscape and human patterns Northern 
Ethiopia has received comparatively little geographical attention. Dr. Abul-Haggag, 


who has carried out extensive field studies in the country, here attempts to fill part 
of the gap. Plates, maps and diagrams. 425 net 


Russian Historical Grammar 
W. K. MATTHEWS 


An authoritative work of scholarship which traces, and illustrates, the origins and 
historical development of Russian from the eleventh to the present century. 455 net 


Lectures on the Scientific Basis of Medicine 


Volume VIII: 1958-59 
BRITISH POSTGRADUATE MEDICAL FEDERATION 


“The lectures range over chemistry, biochemistry, physics, physiology, genetics, 
bacteriology, virology and zoology. They are for the most part simply and interest- 
ingly written. They provide . . . helpful surveys of the advances in knowledge in 

many fields relating to medicine.’ " Nature. 455 net 
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C. H. WADDINGTON 


The Ethical Animal 


A distinguished biologist discusses the ethical implications of 
our present view of man’s nature and his place in the bio- 
logical world. 

‘A masterly analysis that must for some time to come be the 
basis of discussion."—The Times Literary Supplement. 25s. 


E. STRAUSS 
The Ruling Servants 


A most lucid analysis of the bureaucratic defects of modern 
mass organizations, with particular relevance to Russia, 
France and Britain. 30s. 


The Ramayana 


The Ayodhya canto of the Ramayana; the most dramatic part 
of one of the two great national epics of India. Translated by 
C. Rajagopalachari. 16s. 


M. I. BOAS 


God, Christ and Pagan 


Achieves a well-argued case for the difference between ‘pure 
religion’ and the ‘paganism’ by which conventional ideas and 
the practice of religion are all too often obscured. 25s. 


NORMAN PHILLIPS 
The Tragedy of Apartheid 


An account of a journalist’s experiences in the South African 
riots and a graphic picture of just what it is like in that 
country today. Illustrated 18s. 
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